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WHEN a biologist places upon the stage 
of his microscope the thin sections that show 
the development of the cell, he has upon 
these bits of glass the primary wonder of the 
world. From such an apparently simple 
foree—the cell, he traces the path of com- 
plexity and multiplicity. Finally, he de- 
scribes man, now risen in his struggle 
through lower forms to his present high 
estate. The biologist stops there; his work 
is done. He begins with the primordial 
cell; he ends with man. 

But man is not left alone with the simple 
urges and drives of his own nature. He 
lives with others of his kind, and social 
forees now set upon him. He acquires 
customs, fears, superstitions, traditions, and 
becomes highly regarded and respectable, or 
he violates the mores of his tribe and be- 
comes an outcast, rejected by his peers and 
even driven from the community. The 
force that produced him, that spent ages in 
effort to get him on his hind feet, that de- 
veloped his hand and later his brain, that 
experimented with a million forms that 
failed—that force is puny compared to the 
forces that now mould and fashion him. 
The thousands of years, the biologie experi- 
mentation with tragic failures, the brilliant 
Successes that lie behind man born to-day 

1 An address before the New York State Associa- 


tion of Health and Physical Education, Syracuse, 
December 27, 1939. 


step aside at the moment of parturition and 
turn this product of centuries over to the 
imperious direction of ideas, 
thought, beliefs and myriad messages that 
play upon the human materials of man. 
Indeed it is true that our ancestors lived 
not only in trees and caves; they also lived 
in the Middle Ages. 

These introductory remarks seem to be 
appropriate to the observation that educa- 
tion—using that term broadly to include the 
sum total of all the social forces that play 
upon the biologic materials of man—in many 
areas of the world to-day is vigorously con- 
cerned with making a ¢ertain type of man. 
Every doctrine that sets itself to the task 
declares confidently that it can breed men, 
but it must breed men of a certain type, and 
concurrently a type that fits the doctrine. 
Of course there is a tremendous difference 
between developing an intelligent civilized 
human being and making a German, a Japa- 
nese, a Communist, a Fascist or a 100 per 
cent. American. 

From the earliest times intellectual train- 
ing in education has been emphasized more 
than the cultivation of emotional attitudes, 
but to-day we see a pronounced effort to ele- 
vate feeling above reason. Hitler exposes 
this philosophy in ‘‘Mein Kampf.’’ Under 
his leadership, government is used to exploit 
fully the social forces that play upon the 
materials of man. The casual pressure of 
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custom is now shaped by design. The capri- 
cious force of tradition is directed and con- 
trolled. And the occasional fears that beset 
man are marshalled together, organized in 
corps, uniformed and trained for the out- 
come—a German. 

I sat one evening in the summer of 1936 
in the Tiergarten in Berlin with a German 
official. We talked about physical educa- 
tion, the education of children and the 
product that social institutions may hope to 
develop through educational leadership. I 
“an hear even now the passionate words, 
Blut, Beden, Stahl, Wille. These were the 
objectives. As I listened to him, I won- 
dered what Jahn would have thought— 
Jahn and Eiselen with their motto for the 
Turners—Frisch, Frei, Froelich, Fromm. 

We must talk a great deal about Germany 
in these days, not because she is at war, not 
because of Poland, or of Czechoslovakia, or 
of Austria, not because of Hitler’s threats 
or of Kuhn’s Bund, or of Jewish atrocities 
—these are merely the expressions of some- 
thing deeper. We understand the 
process of making a German. 

A remarkable thing has happened. 
tellectualism in Germany, that bright light 
of German scholarship, has been cast out 
and trampled beside the last vestiges of the 
supersensual that remained. For ten full 
centuries man believed that spirit was the 
only true reality. From the fourth to the 
fourteenth century men and women suffered 
privation and distress far beyond what we 
can imagine and yet they declared that the 
supersensual was the greatest good. To 
prove it the Church burned Bruno in 1600 
and condemned Galileo in 1630. None of 
the astronomers were irreligious men; they 
were merely proposing new educations. 

And the new educations triumphed in the 
world of ideas and hence in the forces that 
played upon the materials of man. For six 
full centuries mind has been triumphant. 
Under the leadership of German scholar- 
ship, the place of the intellectual had be- 
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come supreme. The forces set free from 
the universities at Jena, Berlin, Heidelberg 
and Bonn shaped the type and pattern of 
American school and university education. 
Bacon, in condemning the old and cham. 
pioning the new, insisted that the problems 
of life are to be solved, not by evolving the 
universe from thought but by trying to 
evolve thought from the universe. 

Achievements in the realm of the intellect 
after the eighteenth century were like the 
acceleration of a falling body. Man has 
ealled it progress. In the last three quar- 
ters of a century the pace of chemical, elec- 
trical, mathematical and physical discovery 
has been so rapid that few can understand 
Einstein, astral physics bring vacant stares, 
while the achievements in biological, col- 
loidal and industrial chemistry and applied 
electricity are like the government debt— 
out of balance and beyond comprehension. 

When Germany, Russia, Italy and Japan 
gave up making intelligent human beings 
for the making of a nation, a new force 
appeared in human society. This is not 
merely a ‘‘retreat from reason,’’ but a dis- 
tinct pattern of movement in a new direec- 
tion. Physical educators in the schools and 
colleges of America who have been critical 
of the narrowly intellectual and who have 
been asking their colleagues to support an 
education of the whole man, were at first 
heartened by this clear recognition, in thie 
home of German scholarship, of the phys- 
ical, emotional and social forces in human 
education. 

Our professional colleagues have been 
thrilled at the achievements of a culture 
that could take the young of the World 
War generation, malnourished, impaired in 
health and deficient in physique and pro- 
duce a nation out of such material. 
‘‘Here’’ they rightly exclaim, ‘‘is what a 
real physical education can do.’’ Look 
at these young men and young women. 
Malnourished at infancy—what ruggedness 
now! Weak in childhood—what beautiful 
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strength now! The parade of finely de- 


veloped youth that passed from the palestra 


into Greek life is more than matched by 


this pageantry of German youth. The 
weaklings were removed in Greece; in Ger- 
many they are transformed. The infants 
without promise for the state perished on 
Hellenic hillsides; in Germany they live so 
that the Fatherland may be saved. 

But these early enthusiasms were soon 
tempered by the rapidly developing phe- 
nomena of the whole Nazi culture. Now, 
as never before, the meaning of the con- 
yersation in the Tiergarten became clear. 
Blood, Soil, Steel, Will, automatically ex- 
elude other terms. There is now no place 
for fair play, gentleness, generosity, kindli- 
ness, sportsmanship. Generosity, for them, 
is impossible, for it denies realism. The 
eternal struggle of man from barbarism to 
civilization, not only for bread but also to 
achieve human relations marked by toler- 
ance, goodwill, kindliness, the humane 
spirit, is rejected by the dogma of the Nazi 
culture and remains, for them, but the 
sentimental sediment of a bygone age. 

The Nazi philosophy is not merely a 
denial of old civilized values; it is also a 
declaration of purpose with respect to new 
Nations degenerate unless certain 
traits and qualities are kept alive. Hence, 
struggle, the warlike virtues, dominance, 
love of the land, pride in race—these have 
always had value in the maintenance of 
national vigor. National Socialism did not 
discover this truth. One of our great phi- 
losophers pointed out some years ago the 
degeneration that confronts us. Let us re- 
read William James’s essay ‘‘The Moral 
Equivalent of War’’ in the light of our 
national needs. We read the passage that 
runs as follows: 


ones. 


A permanently successful peace economy can not 
bea simple pleasure economy. In the more or less 
socialistic future towards which mankind seems 
drifting, we must still subject ourselves collectively 
to these severities which answer to our real position 
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upon this only partly hospitable globe. We must 
make new energies and hardihoods continue the 
manliness to which the military mind so faithfully 
clings. Martial virtues must be the 
cement; intrepidity, contempt of softness, surren- 
der of private interest, obedience to command, must 
still remain the rock upon which states are built. 


enduring 


As we think of our youthful criminal 
population, of the roguery in polities and 
economics, of the racketeers in government, 
business and labor organizations, we know 
our needs for solid virtues. They are very 
great. We know also our human resources. 
They seem very strong. But will they 
last? The only answer may be found in 
the philosophy of blood and soil, but such 
a civilization will not be worth saving if 
the civilized human values are lost. The 
preservation of physique and the loss of 
humane character are catastrophes too ter- 
rible to contemplate. 

We face a necessity in human affairs that 
is the inevitable outcome of the previous 
action of social forces upon the biological 
materials of man. The triumph of mind 
over spirit was not an easy and unevent- 
ful transition. Society was hostile in gen- 
eral. The work of Priestley and Jenner 
and Fulton was resisted not only by the 
traditions of the past but by government 
itself. It is not reasonable to believe that 
a new emphasis upon the physical, social 
and emotional in man will be readily ac- 
cepted. While there is sharp criticism of 
an intellectualism in education that pro- 
vides knowledge but leaves the individual 
with no zeal or purpose to correct the de- 
fects that his knowledge reveals, neverthe- 
less, there will be earnest and devout oppo- 
sition to any effort to change the situation. 

The issue is so clear that it now becomes 
the duty of intellectuals to wage war upon 
intellectualism. Mankind spent ten full 
centuries in seeking the meaning of life by 
denial of the intellectual, the emotional, the 
social and the physical aspects of man. For 
600 years we have ranged the fields of sci- 
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ence and invention, manufactured, mined, 
created and stored treasures upon earth as 
the products of mind. In the face of con- 
spicuous failures in these directions to find 
a valid meaning of life, we might properly 
propose a new emphasis upon physical edu- 
cation and the whole range of its allied 
movements in health and recreation. 

The fiction that society orders itself to 
an end has been upset by Hitler’s behavior, 
which will take the whole world through 
**frightful bogs of learning’’ before his 
force is spent. Possibly out of all the les- 
sons of these days we may learn the real 
nature of man, may apprehend in practice 
what psychology and physiology so force- 
fully tell us about psychomotor experience, 
and may come to understand the dire neces- 
sity that confronts us to provide a way of 
life in harmony with that nature. Cer- 
tainly, no society can ignore to-day the 
necessity for vigorous physique, strength, 
courage and endurance. None of us would 
care for a world without freedom to think. 
We want a world in which, as Matthew 
Arnold said, ‘‘ (men) may use ideas—freely 
nourished, and not bound by them.’’ And 
the psychoneurotics of our generation, the 
cynical and sour, are sufficient evidence 
that faith in something outside of self is 
an imperative need of mankind. 

I plead for an education of the whole 
man. Wherever this unity in man is 
threatened by the social forces that now 
operate, let us cut them away as freely as 
we do the weeds that attack our lawns and 
gardens. I appreciate the general quality 
of these last statements. Practical people 
want brass tacks and more of them. Per- 
haps no one to-day can supply all the brass 
tacks required. I am willing to place two 
or three on your chair—with the hope of 
making you uncomfortable, uncomfortable 
enough to do something about it. 

In the light of this discussion, therefore, 
I think that we must educate to and insist 
upon a very much more rugged and vigor- 
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ous physical education than we are getting 
right now. 

Something must be done to correct the 
legislation that permits law-suits against 
teachers when children in school fall off 
balance beams or break a bone in hurdle 
races or vigorous games. We have been so 
debauched in recent years by the vicious 
idea of security that we have actually be- 
lieved that we could be secure and that we 
wanted it. We are physically lazy, phys- 
ically illiterate and we allow our athletes 
to represent us, sopping up glory vicari- 
ously from the achievements of half-backs 
and pole vaulters who are well paid for 
their efforts in our behalf. The criticism 
that we level at college presidents, coaches 
and alumni for their successful, big-business 
methods to produce a good show on Satur- 
day afternoon, we ought to level at the stu- 
dent body of undersized, physically weak, 
youth that has allowed the sons of immi- 
grants to take the game away from these 
boys. We cynically laugh at the discom- 
fiture of broadcast announcers in pronounc- 
ing certain names on Saturday afternoons 
and resignedly give up the effort ourselves 
when we see the names in print, but the 
problem is not one of philology or even 
restricted immigration. Nor is it one of 
social snobbery. In a very real way it is 
one of vigorous, rugged physical education 
for all boys and girls in schools. 

In the second place and related to it, is 
the uncritical and hysterical way in which 
we have accepted safety education. I am 
aware that there are certain techniques 
that children need to learn in this motor- 
ized, mechanical world of ours, but it is 
entirely possible that this movement may 
so succeed that it will help to produce a 
timid and safe generation. There are very 
few persons to-day teaching the young to 
live dangerously and Nietsche’s aphorism, 
‘‘Civilization gives man work and safety, 
what he needs is play and adventure,” 
finds no responsive chord in the tune that 
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education plays. It is as if the dangers 
that surround us had unnerved us all, and 
we run to eover at the sight of a centipede. 
The inevitable necessity arises that educa- 
tion must not only provide vigorous rugged 
activities, but it must also promote coura- 
veous spirit and attitudes, or this American 
civilization will not be worth saving. 

In the third place, educators and phy- 
sicians declare that they are interested in 
the health of children, but we refuse to 
take adequate measures to promote the 
business of teaching, guiding and super- 
vising health in schools. Part of our diffi- 
culty comes from thinking of health and 
disease as simple opposites. What is more 
absurd in public education, more waste- 
ful of professional training than to em- 
ploy persons trained in gynecology, obstet- 
ries, surgery, therapeutics, internal medi- 
cine, the specialties—ophthalmology, otol- 
ogy, laryngology—to supervise the health 
of children? The student of medicine 
points, in his four years of medieal edu- 
cation and in his hospital interneship, 
toward disease; his viewpoint is colored by 
pathology, but it is this person who is 
selected to supervise children’s health. 
This system grew—like Topsy—without 
plan or purpose. What we need in the 
schools is professionally prepared person- 
nel, specifically trained for school health 
service, but a service conceived not only 
with respect to pathological variants, but 
also in terms of the problems of growth 
and development of normal children. This 
preparation will require several years of 
graduate study, but only experience with 
the plan can determine the full needs of 
the matter. Such persons would be regu- 
lar members of a school staff, who would 
examine for health as competently as psy- 
chologists examine for mental functioning, 
and who would never be criticized by their 
medical colleagues for developing a private 
practice under the guise of school-health 
service. Medical schools in cooperation 
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with schools of education could present a 
program of study and provide clinical ex- 


perience that would produce health ex- 
aminers able to keep a continual check 
upon the growth, development and appear- 
ance of abnormalities in school children. 
Cooperative relationships with boards of 
health for the 
diseases could readily be worked out. 

If we are to promote health in the schools, 


control of communicable 


we need to look to the examples set by all 
teachers. We need teachers who can be 
good examples to children, not only in the 
clib verbosities of English literature and 
the classical humanities, but in the traits 
of personality, the interests and skills in 
living, the force of character with some- 
thing to believe in that children may 
profitably imitate. How can you begin to 
touch this problem of children’s health 
until you see it in relation to the whole 
of life, until you provide a service that is 
free, at the outset, from the pathological 
view of those who know children only in 
terms of their diseases? 

Health, vigor and vitality that are de- 
feated in this world are defeated forever, 
and it is in this world that health, flowing 
from life as it is lived, and every other 
idealism is defeated. Health is defeated 
in the home that has ignorant notions of 
child nurture, in the community that per- 
mits noise, dirt and unspeakable stupidities 
in housing and conditions of work, in the 
school that conducts a curriculum for 
training the mind. Nations lose not only 
on battlefields, but also in the failure to 
find a way of life that is vigorous, coura- 
geous, filled with the zest of adventure. 

The work of the biologist is completed 
when he tells the amazing story of organic 
development. From that moment on there 
is no final chapter in sight. Kingdoms rise 
and fall, men and women marry and have 
children, teachers take a hand in eternity 
and the continuous play of the myriad 
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forces of life shape and fashion man. We 
are part of it all, caught up in the whirl of 
things. Will we be tossed now into this 
eddy, now into that, or will we devote our- 
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selves to the purpose that the whole person 
shall be educated, the whole of living shall 
be captured, the whole man shall become 
free? 


EDUCATION’S CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 


By FRANCIS J. DONOHUE 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


Our preoccupation with democracy’s 
challenge to education appears to have dis- 
tracted us from the more fundamental 
challenge of education to democracy. We 
have become so enamoured of the concept 
of democracy that it seems to us a panacea, 
whose social failures must be laid at the 
door of a scapegoat educational system. 

Democracy has come to be regarded as 
something already achieved in this and 
perhaps in other countries, and education 
is thought of as the great humanitarian 
force by which democracy is to strengthen 
itself and to extend its influence until it 
shall have encompassed all the earth. De- 
mocracy’s significance too often has over- 
shadowed that of education, which is more 
fundamental to man than democracy, for 
his very nature requires education and 
some form of politico-social organization, 
be it democratie or otherwise. 

Those in this country who write of 
demoeracy’s challenge to education are 
concerned with the extension of the public 
school to include the socially underprivi- 
leged, whether the root of their social in- 
equality be geographic, economic or racial; 
with provision at public expense for the 
almost limitless range of differences among 
and within individuals; with the elimina- 
tion of authoritarianism and autocracy in 
educational administration and _ supervi- 
sion, in favor of the individual teacher’s 
increasing control over his own efforts in 
the classroom. 

The school is thus to prepare the indi- 
vidual, without regimentation or restraint, 


to enjoy the fullness of the power that can 
be his in a democratic society. But al- 
ways the writers present a hope and an 
expectation, not a description of actual 
situations. Or if they claim that they in 
their local schools have attained the ideal, 
they spurn by implication the more nu- 
merous educators who are yet unenlight- 
ened. 

The eulogizers of democracy, glorying 
in the more abundant opportunities now 
offered to man to enjoy temporal pros- 
perity, to live in peace and harmony with 
his neighbor, to govern himself by laws 
made by representatives of his own choos- 
ing, decry the failure of education so to 
train mankind as to take full advantage 
of these opportunities. Crime still re- 
mains, and avarice, and war. The legis- 
lators chosen by the people consort with 
the representatives of finance and of pres- 
sure groups. The people in their abysmal 
ignorance of the nature of democracy pre- 
sume even to petition by posteard and 
telegraph their elected representatives, as 
if they did not trust the intelligence or the 
motives of the leaders of democracy. 

These viewpoints would indicate that 
democracy may be still an ideal, not yet a 
fact. Were education to attain the full- 
ness of the accomplishment demanded of it 
by the prophets of democracy, how would 
it meet the challenge confronting it! 
Could education ever meet the challenge 
of democracy ? 

In the discussion of democracy and edu- 
cation we have ordinarily employed the 
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latter term to designate formal school 
training only. Our ambiguous use of terms 
in discussion of fundamental problems 
may have been the cause of much of our 
muddled thinking. The school is not edu- 
cation. The school is an agency established 
hy society for the education of the young 
‘in those phases in which they can not, or 
probably will not, receive adequate train- 
ing from other sources. 

Edueation is the total development, in 
proper proportion and harmony, of the 
natural potentialities whose directions are 
determined and whose limits are set by the 
nature of man and by the specific heredity 
of the individual. The school is an instru- 
ment for the furtheranee and guidance of 
part of this development, but not of it all. 

The funetion of the school is a residual 
one. The school is responsible for the train- 
ing of youth not in every area of life, but 
only in those specifie areas in which society 
has determined that training is necessary 
and in which no other agency and no other 
combination of agencies is providing ade- 
quate training. The school can not, with- 
out leaving its own proper sphere, attempt 
to train in all the knowledges and attitudes 
necessary to the good life. 

The other agencies of society—the home, 
the chureh, the practice of government, 
economie life, the social environment—have 
each a more important part to play in the 
education of youth for democracy than has 
the school. The greatest reason for the 
broadening responsibility of the school is 
the failure of these other agencies to re- 
tain their prestige and their influence in 
our modern democratic society. 

Society has failed in its quest for Utopia. 
The failure, however, is not the fault of 
the school, for an ageney which is of its 
nature residual can not hope to carry all 
the burden. The school has tried, and 
valiantly, to carry out the impossible task 
thrust upon it by the failure of industry 
to train for the demands of vocational life, 
of the chureh to ineuleate ethical character 


in the majority of our citizens, of the Amer- 
ican family to provide a suitable home at- 
mosphere in which the child ean learn, by 
imitation rather than by study and by 
recitation, the rudiments of worthy home 
membership. 

We have discovered, in our stumbling 
progress along the harsh road of bitter 
experience, that school education can not 
perform some functions at least which are 
essential for the training of youth in a 
democratic society—or in any other type 
of society. School people are incurable 
optimists, and in the school’s desire for 
power it does not hesitate to clutch at 
functions not quite within its grasp. The 
home, the church and industry, being per- 
haps all too eager to relinquish tasks of 
ever increasing difficulty in these troubled 
decades, gave up to formal schooling re- 
sponsibilities such as even the most ideal 
of schools could not have hoped to fulfill. 

This is democracy’s challenge to educa- 
tion—to assume functions far beyond the 
school’s possibilities in order to relieve the 
other social agencies of tasks legitimate 
enough but increasingly difficult for them; 
to become almost the exclusive agency for 
the individual’s training when by nature 
it is only one, and perhaps the least, among 
many agencies. Education has not refused 
the challenge, but it was a sorry day for 
both democracy and education when that 
unnatural challenge was offered and ace- 
cepted. 

To insist that in many fields education is 
powerless to achieve is not, however, to 
imply that education is impotent. The 
highest proportion in all history of our 
nation’s population is in the schools; our 
fund of knowledge both in subjects to be 
taught and in ways of teaching them is 
constantly increasing; society offers more 
resources and a larger share of our national 
income than ever before for the support of 
education and the maintenance of school 
facilities. 

Does not this situation constitute a chal- 
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lenge of education to democracy? It is 
not the school’s task to determine its large 
objectives any more than it is the school’s 
responsibility to take over indiscriminately 
the functions of every other social agency. 
Not only is the school residual in its funce- 
tion, but in its nature it is the agent of 
society, established to seek the legitimate 
outcomes determined for it by society itself. 

If edueation’s failure in our modern 
democratic society is expressed in the 
apathy of the citizen toward his political 
duties, in the control exercised by despots 
and by demagogs, in the widespread degen- 
eracy and corruption found in social and 
in civil life, then democracy’s failure is 
expressed in the neglect of society to set 
for the school an objective conformable to 
the nature of man and to the proper limi- 
tations of the school as a social agency, 
and in the failure of society to insist that 
all of its properly educational agencies 
cooperate in performing the task which the 
school unaided can never hope to accom- 
plish. 

This, then, is edueation’s challenge to 
democracy—to set for the school an objec- 
tive or series of objectives in conformity 
with the proper function of the school in 
society and with the nature of man, who 
is at once the constituent and the object 
of society, the raw material and the finished 
product of the school. Not before society 
has determined the objective will the school 
be in a position to consider the means by 
which the objective is to be reached. ‘‘The 
final end must be the first beginning.’’ 

We have been taught by the history of 
a hundred years of increasingly universal 
public education in this country that liter- 
acy is not virtue, that the extension of 
knowledge does not bring more honest or 
more efficient government, that the diffu- 
sion of education is rather an occasional 
symptom than a necessary cause of the 
goodness of life for good men. 

School education, in cooperation with the 
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other agencies of society, once performed 
a creditable job of training leaders for an 
American democracy at a time when democ-. 
racy was conceived as the government of 
all, for the good of all, by the comparatively 
few whose ability and training specially 
fitted them to govern. The concept of 
specific training in leadership for the most 
able youth, selected on a democratic basis 
and educated at public expense, succumbed 
under the influence of the so-called Jack- 
sonian philosophy of democracy and was 
gradually supplanted by the new concept 
of identical training for all and an ever. 
rising level of retention of pupils in the 
schools. The ideal of intensive training for 
the able few was supplanted by that of a 
lengthy but mediocre schooling for all. 

The public and private schools, forced by 
social pressure to welcome ‘‘all the children 
of all the people’’ and to retain them for 
longer and longer periods of time, found 
that they could provide training for the 
masses only at the expense of the special- 
ized, more intensive training which had 
formerly been provided for the potential 
leaders. 

The school, even with the fullest coopera- 
tion of all other social agencies, can not 
provide such mass production of character 
and knowledge as to make of every citizen 
a leader for democracy. One of the most 
indisputable facts about the human race, 
even though one of the most disheartening 
to the exponents of the every-man-as-good- 
as-the-next theory of democracy, is that not 
every man is equally fitted to lead in every 
field of human activity. 

The school’s effort to meet democracy’s 
unreasonable demand for the identical 
training of all for leadership has so watered 
the stock of the knowledge and the disci- 
pline which were once the major objectives 
of the school that the school has to a very 
considerable extent ceased to train leaders 
for democracy or for any other human 
activity that is worth while. The attempt 
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to achieve equality for all within the edu- 
cational system has degenerated into the 
imposition of lock-step mediocrity. 

The school is no longer capable of direct- 
ing through discipline the education of 
many whose inherent capacities for lead- 
ership are so great that they will be ex- 
pressed in some channel of leadership 
activity, whether that channel be a desir- 
able one or no. To-day’s leaders in crime 
and in anti-social activities of all kinds 
might have been employing their capabili- 
ties for society ’s good, had the publie school 
been organized to recognize their abilities 
and to train them along desirable lines. 
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The élite will be leaders in some field, 
whether the school trains them to lead for 
society, or their environment to lead 
against it. 

The school has failed not in training the 
masses of the citizenry but in providing 
an adequate curriculum for the leaders of 
the citizenry. Yet the real fault is not the 
school’s, for the school is but an agency 
responsive to society’s direction. The 
school’s failure in leadership training has 
been the direct result of a democratic 
society’s emphasis on equality of training 
for all, even though all have not equal abil- 
ity to profit from the training. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WHAT HAS THE WPA BEEN DOING? 


Wuat has the WPA been doing to aid public 
education? Operating nursery schools, eonduct- 
ing classes in art, musie and citizenship, provid- 
ing medical examinations, extending school and 
public-library facilities, constructing new school 
buildings, carrying on research problems. Such 
isa partial list of the activities in progress dur- 
ing the period from July, 1935, to January 1, 
1940, reported recently by the WPA. 

New elementary and high schools, new univer- 
sity and eity college buildings, numbering 3,985, 
were built during this period; 27,664 schools 
were modernized and 1,553 additions were made 
to overcrowded schools. Some of these buildings 
took care of a portion of the 700,000 American 
children who, in 1935, according to a report of 
the National Edueation Association, were attend- 
ing school in buildings that had been condemned 
as unsafe and insanitary. In most places, the 
arehitects provided for lunchrooms as a regular 
part of the school equipment. One-room rural 
schools were replaced by consolidated schools or, 
at least, by two-room structures. Four hundred 


thousand miles of roads, constructed or improved 
by the WPA, helped ease the transportation 
problem in rural areas; school busses were en- 
abled to cover territory before impassable. 
Sometimes the construction projects were au- 
thorized beeause of hurricanes, tornadoes or 
floods, 





Gymnasiums, auditoriums, stadiums and play- 
grounds were built to provide recreation facili- 
ties for the community as a whole. One hundred 
ten new libraries were built, fifty-three added to 
and 752 improved. Over 10,000 libraries were 
operated entirely or partially by WPA workers. 
Of this number 115 were “bookmobiles” stocked 
with books for people in remote sections of the 
country. Specially trained workers transcribed 
many text-books into Braille for blind readers. 

Nursery schools, which cared for children be- 
tween the ages of two and four of unemployed 
parents, were set up. These schools have been 
so successful that in many communities citizens 
are urging the inelusion of nursery schools as 
part of the regular public-school system. It is 
estimated that in the past six years, under the 
FERA and WPA programs, about 300,000 chil- 
dren have attended the schools and that about 
4,700 persons, teachers and professional workers 
in allied fields included, have been employed. 

Although literacy and naturalization classes 
have been greatly reduced this year, in a two- 
week period in January, 1940, 300,000 persons 
attended such classes, and 500,000 more adults 
attended discussion groups and elasses in cur- 
rent events, economies and government. In the 
same period, 179,000 persons attended music 
classes, and 45,000 attended art classes conducted 
by artist-teachers. 

Organizations staffed or assisted by WPA have 
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been providing, in the schools, health services 
which include medical examinations and immuni- 
zations and follow-up treatments, wherever pos- 
sible. Eye and ear tests have been given in many 
areas. In Chicago a half million eye tests were 
given to school children over a period of two and 
one-half years; more than 71,000 were found to 
have defective vision. 

Museum extension projects as aids to visual 
education are in progress in thirty states. In 
eighteen states studies are being made of the 
problem of effective rural-school organization. 
Other states are studying urban-school needs. 
Such projects would not have been possible under 
the educational budget provisions of most states. 

Floyd W. Reeves, director, American Youth 
Commission, has remarked that “the impetus 
given to education by the emergency program 
constitutes one of the most significant develop- 
ments in the history of the United States.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL BURDEN OF THE 
SOUTH 

“THE Southern states with their abundant re- 
sourees have the most eroded soils, the poorest 
housing and health record, lowest wages and 
purchasing power, highest interest rates, highest 
illiteracy, the least per capita book circulation 
and the lowest proportion of students in high 
schools and colleges. This section with 28 per 
cent. of the population receiving only 9 per cent. 
of the nation’s income educates 33 per cent. of 
the nation’s children. The total endowment of 
all the colleges and universities in thirteen 
Southern states does not equal the endowment 
of two great New England universities.” 

Citing these statistics in one of his three lec- 
tures on “Freedom and Democracy in the Modern 
World,” given under the auspices of the Edward 
Douglass White Foundation at the University of 
Louisiana, Frank P. Graham, president, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, called upon the Federal 
Government to establish a balance of economic 
and edueational opportunity between urban and 
rural areas. “Federal aid to the states for edu- 
cation is one of the ways the Southern people 
may get an even break in the national democ- 
racy,” he declared. 

The responsibility of a university in permit- 
ting the expression of the views and public inter- 
ests of unpopular, or even hated minorities, as 
w.ll as of those of popular majorities, was a 


leading problem diseussed by President Graham 
in his first address, “Some Problems of Freedom 
in the Southern State University.” He also 
stressed the fact that in releasing youth from 
many harmful conventions the freedom of a yy). 
versity does not suspend the “timeless soyer- 
eignty of the moral law.” 

Contrasts between the resources of the United 
States and the incidence of poverty and disil}y. 
sionment were made by Dr. Graham in his fina] 
speech, “Some Aspects of Freedom and Democ- 
racy in the Modern World.” Provision for the 
right of all groups to equality of organization 
and equality of opportunity and the cooperation 
of nations in organizing for the purpose of 
maintaining peace were specified as the means by 
which freedom and democracy may be retained, 


ELECTION-YEAR PROBLEMS, THEME 
OF SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 
“Wat Can the American Voter Do to Build 
Democracy in a War-Torn World?” is the ques- 
tion which serves as the theme of the eighth an- 
nual Summer Institute for Social Progress meet- 
ing on the Wellesley College campus, July 6-20. 
Professional men and women, industrial workers, 
farmers and business executives are expected to 

attend the institute. 

Resident lecturers will speak mornings on two 
broad topics, “The Individual Voter and Power 
Politics” and “The Individual Voter and the 
Campaign Issues.” The latter topic has been 
divided into three phases, prosperity, economy, 
war and peace. After each lecture, the institut: 
members will form small discussion groups under 
the guidance of the resident lecturers. Round- 
tables and evening forums, addressed by speak- 
ers representing conflicting points of view, are 
also planned. 

Peter H. Odegard, professor of politics, Am- 
herst College, will head the group of discussion 
leaders. Included in this group are Helen 
Everett Meiklejohn, San Francisco School of 
Social Studies; Broadus Mitchell, professor ol 
economies, Occidental College, Los Angeles; 
Ernest Minor Patterson, president, The Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 
and professor of economies, Wharton School 0! 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsy’- 
vania, and Alfred D. Sheffield, professor of 
group leadership, Wellesley College. 














tte speeches of the institute will be those 


Kev 
of Rabbi William G. Braude, Providenee, R. I., 
“Religion and Demoeraey” and Kirtley F. 
\ather, professor of geology, Harvard Univer- 


sity, on “Science and Democracy.” 

Complete programs may be obtained by writ- 
ne to Dorothy P. Hill, director, 22 Oakland 
Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


COLLEGE TRUSTEES DISCUSS 
FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

FivANCIAL problems facing privately endowed 
colleges and universities in the United States 
received primary consideration at the conference 
of trustees of colleges and universities held 
recently at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. The 
delegates also concerned themselves with effective 
methods of money-raising, ideals in intercol- 
leciate athletics, the present status of honorary 
degree-giving and the development of effective 
citizenship. 

Clement C. Williams, president, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, eritieized Robert Hutchins’s pessimism 
and the undue influence of the large universities. 
He warned his audience against President Hut- 
chins’s suggestion to spend endowments for 
operation or for plant, saying that his idea was 
chiefly applicable to large universities and that 
the social and eultural values contributed to our 
civilization were not commensurate vith the huge 
endowments received by these universities since 
1900. When “radical and subversive dilettant- 
ism” has arisen, it has been a “phenomenon al- 
most peculiar to large urban universities,” Presi- 
dent Williams declared. He decried, too, the 
monopoly on edueational influence possessed by 
large universities, pointing to the influx of pro- 
tessors to responsible positions in the Federal 
Government as attributable to the fame of their 
institutions rather than to the “intrinsie sound- 
ness of their understanding.” 

Trevor Arnett, a trustee of the University of 
Chicago, recommended that private institutions 
seek to maintain their endowments by small gifts 
trom alumni rather than depend on the few large 
gifts of the past. These institutions must be 
supported “not only for the contributions they 
make in their own field, but for their beneficial 
effect on the policies of state-supported institu- 
tions and because of their freedom from political 
control.” Quoting a report on a survey of 154 
institutions, Dr. Arnett said that more than one 
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half recommended charging students the full cost 
of their education, exclusive of interest and de- 
preciation on plant investment. 

J. Harvey Cain, director, Financial Advisory 
Service, American Council on Education; Philip 
O. Badger, assistant to the chancellor, New York 
University; Robert C. Clothier, president, Rut- 
gers University, and Irving J. Berg, dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Pure Science, New York Uni- 
versity, presided at the various sessions of the 
conference. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES AND 
INSTITUTES 

NuMEROUS conferences and institutes will be 
held during the summer sessions at colleges and 
universities throughout the country. Eduea- 
tional fields ranging from the radio through gui- 
dance, reading and visual arts will be covered 
at these meetings. 

Sponsored by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education As- 
sociation and by the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, a two-week conference on 
the theme, “Enriching the Elementary School 
Curriculum,” will be held, July 6-19, on the 
university campus. Demonstrations and obser- 
vation of the work at the summer elementary 
laboratory school will take place every morning 
and will be followed by a general assembly at 
which a problem of interest to those in the field 
of elementary education will be presented. 
Study and seminar groups will meet in the after- 
noon; general conferences will take place in the 
evenings. 

Seven conferences and institutes will be held 
at the University of Denver alone. The first of 
these will be the guidance conference, June 
17-21, under the direction of Harold C. Hand, 
associate professor of education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. About the same time, June 17-22, the 
university is sponsoring a citizens’ conference 
on government management. These conferences 
will be followed by another on Western litera- 
ture and history under the direction of George 
B. Stewart, associate professor of English, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Jay B. Nash, chairman of the department of 
physical education and health, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, will lead the con- 
ference on health, physical education and recre- 
ation to be held at the University of Denver, 
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June 24-26. A symposium on problems facing 
teachers of commercial subjects will be conducted 
on June 26 and 27. 

At the sixth annual Parent Edueation Insti- 
tute, which will meet for two weeks, July 8-19, 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director, Child Study 
Association of America, New York City, will 
conduct classes and discussions. 

The fifth Speech and Dramatie Institute, spon- 
sored by the University of Denver, will meet 
from July 17 to July 24. Lectures, seminars, 
discussions and dramatic presentations will carry 
out the theme, “Speech in Progressive Educa- 
tion.” Among the leaders of the institute will be 
Earl E. Fleischman, of City College, New York 
City; Vida R. Sutton, direetor of the “Magic of 
Speech” radio programs, and Margaret Prender- 
gast McLean, professor, Ouspenskaya School of 
Dramatie Art, Hollywood, Calif. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION ON EDUCA- 
TION IN VIRGINIA 

VIRGINIA teachers have been 
that the General Assembly subjected 
three-point educational program to a bean-bag 
game in which neither House nor Senate wished 
to accept the bag because of the budgetary dif- 
ficulty involved. The original program called 
for a minimum teacher-salary of $720 a year 
for an actuarially teacher-retirement 
program and for free text-books in the publie 


complaining 
their 


sound 


schools. 

Only one of these goals was attained and this 
only partially. The General Assembly agreed 
to inerease the state appropriation for each 
teacher from $500 to $550 next year and to 
$610 the following year, sums much below the 
proposed amount. This step was recommended 
by Governor Price in his message to the as- 
sembly at its opening session. However, the 
apparent promises made during last year’s 
election campaign and before the opening of 
the legislative session had no other concrete 
results. 

Having been promised some action on a re- 
tirement plan, the teachers felt imposed upon 
and disappointed when the Senate’s finance 
committee killed the bill. Failure to provide 
adequate tax sources through reluctance to ac- 
cept responsibility for increased levies caused 
the General Assembly to play the two bills 
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against one another, the retirement bill finally 
losing. 

The Virginia Education Association sug. 
gested a compromise bill which would have re. 
duced the annual salary asked for but would 
have permitted the beginning of a new acty- 
arial basis for the retirement fund. 

An editorial in the Virgina Journal of Edu. 
cation, April, and another in the Norfolk Led. 
ger, April 6, recognized the necessity for pro- 
viding proper methods of financing these bills, 
but at the same time recommended that, in the 
future, members of the legislative body be 
pinned down to definite commitments. 

Other educational measures outside the three- 
point program were passed. The compulsory- 
attendance law was strengthened by the provi- 
sion of penalties for failure properly to enforce 
the act, the minimum school term was set at 
180 days and local school boards were given 
permission to operate vacation schools and sum- 
mer camps. 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE EDUCA- 
TION OF MEXICAN INDIANS 

THROUGH the discarding of Spanish and the 
development of their native tongue as a means of 
primary education, the Mexican government has 
at last succeeded in breaking down the barrier 
that has prevented a majority of the nation’s 
Indians from joining in its cultural progress. 
Successive attempts to teach Spanish to the 
natives have failed not simply because primitive 
methods of agriculture demanded the toil of chil- 
dren as well as parents, but primarily because 
the Indians resented and resisted the use of their 
conquerors’ tongue. 

Popular education was almost unknown in 
Mexico until the revolution of 1910. Since then, 
large sums of money and much energy have been 
spent in an endeavor to educate the Indians, but 
by neglecting to utilize the Indian languages, 
ideas and customs, educators have failed. There 
are about fifty-one language groups among the 
3,000,000 Indians who still use the native idioms. 
Of this number about half speak Spanish, but it 
is the Spanish of the market place. Now, how- 
ever, in agreement with the later policy of the 
Mexican government to emphasize the cultural 
heritage of its ancient Indian civilization, Span- 
ish has been discarded. 
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The first problem in devising a new method of 
teaching the Indians how to read and write was 
is develop a written language from their native 
tongues. Philologists reduced the sounds to an 
alphabet, involving as few symbols as possible. 
The Tarahumari Indians in the State of Chihua- 
hua and the Tarascans were the experimental 
groups used by the Department of Indian 
A ffairs. Maurice Swadesh, formerly on the staff 
of the University of Wisconsin and now con- 
sulting philologist in the Mexican Department 
of Indian Affairs and Polytechnic Institute, has 
reported to a correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor that only one month is required 
by the average adult to master the elements of 
the language. 

Once the basie reading and writing habits have 
been acquired, educational bulletins published by 
the government in these native languages are 
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distributed to the students. Most of the bulle 
tins, which are printed chiefly by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Health, deal with praec- 
tical subjects, but are also designed to give their 
readers a “philosophical and political orienta- 
tion” in the modern world. 

Perhaps the most important result of this 
adult education is the confidence established be- 
tween the government’s teachers and the stu- 
dents. No longer are the parents impatient and 
jealous of the time their children spend in school. 

The isolation of the Indians is at last being 
penetrated. Even in the more backward com- 
munities where no Spanish is spoken, modern 
knowledge and ideas are entering and being 
understood. A breakdown of traditional bar- 
riers against the white man and his civilization, 
as well as a renaissance of Indian culture, should 
be the result of this new educational venture. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


In gathering statistics on the placement of 
eraduates of the College of Education, Ohio 
State University, it was found that, in 1939, all 
who had specialized in industrial arts were able 
to secure teaching positions. Opportunities 
for jobs were also good in the fields of agricul- 
tural education, elementary education, home 
economies and nursing education. Musie and 
physical edueation were other good areas, while 
teachers of languages and social studies found 
difficulty in obtaining positions. Except in the 
fields of English, mathematies and _ history, 
women had an advantage over men in securing 
jobs. 
APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 

CuarLes A. Knupson, formerly professor 
of romance languages at the University of 
Michigan, has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of romance languages, Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, N. Y. He succeeds William 
Pierce Shepard, who is retiring after forty- 
eight years’ service on the staff of the college. 


Douctas Moore, composer and _ associate 
professor of music on the Joline Foundation, 
Barnard College, has been promoted to a full 
professorship and named head of the depart- 
ment of musie at Columbia University. He 
succeeds Daniel Gregory Mason, who will con- 


tinue at the university as MacDowell professor 
of music. Announcement of Professor Moore’s 
appointment was made at the same time that a 
list of promotions and retirements was made 
publie. On July 1, the following will become 
professors emeriti: Charles P. Cooper, jour- 
nalism; David S. Muzzey, history; J. Russell 
Smith, economie geography, and James P. C. 
Southall, physics. John A. Krout, history; 
L. Parker Siceloff, mathematics, and Horace 
Taylor, economies, have been made full pro- 
fessors. Three assistant professors have been 
advanced to associate professorships: Paul F. 
Brissenden, economies, and Bernard O. Koop- 
man and Paul A. Smith, mathematics. 


SAMUEL J. Harrison, for the past ten years 
professor of religion and Bible at Albion 
(Mich.) College, has been elected president of 
Adrian (Mich.) College. He succeeds Harlan 
L. Feeman, who has been president of the col- 
lege for twenty-three years. Dr. Feeman is 
now on leave of absence. 


Howarp Foster Lowry, head of the depart- 
ment of English, College of Wooster (Ohio), 
is one of seventeen persons who have received 
appointments at Princeton University. Dr. 
Lowry has been named professor of English. 


Rupert N. RicHarpson will succeed as pres- 
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ident of Hardin-Simmons University (Abilene, 
Tex.) the late Jefferson D. Sandefer, whose 
death was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCcIETY, 
March 30. Dr. Richardson has been executive 
vice-president of the university since 1928 and 
professor of history since 1917. 

ARTHUR WATSON, who is at present dean of 
Whittier (Calif.) College, has been named pres- 
ident of Wilmington (Ohio) College. 


THOMAS NAVARRO, now in exile from Spain, 
has been named professor of Spanish philology 
at Columbia University. Dr. Navarro, who 
was formerly director of the National Library 
of Spain and professor of phonetics at the 
University of Madrid, has been a visiting pro- 
fessor at Columbia University since February, 
1939. During the Spanish war the work of 
preserving valuable manuscripts and books was 
under Dr. Navarro’s supervision. 


S. ALAN CHALLMAN, director of the Child 
Welfare Department, Minneapolis public 
schools, has been appointed assistant director 
of the Bureau of Child Guidance by the New 
York City Board of Edueation. Mayor La 
Guardia has made no provision in the budget 
for this post. Members of the board stated 
that some adjustment could be made in the 
budget allotment to cover the additional ex- 
pense, according to a report in The New York 
Times, April 25. It is believed that an impor- 
tant precedent will be established if the board 
can fill positions that have been eliminated by 
the mayor. 

W. Carson Ryan, JR., has been appointed 
dean of the School of Education, University of 
North Carolina, succeeding Harl R. Douglass, 
whose appointment to a similar post at the 
University of Colorado was announced in 
ScHoou AND Society, November 11, 1939. Dr. 
Ryan was educational editor of the New York 
Evening Post, 1920-21; professor of education, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College, 1921-30, and di- 
rector of education, U. S. Indian Service, 
1930-34. Since 1934, he has been successively 
associated with the Commonwealth Fund and 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. From 1921-27, Dr. Ryan was 


associate editor of ScHooL anv Society. He 
was president of the PEA, 1937-38, and is at 
present editor of its journal, Progressive Edu- 
cation. 














education and psychology since the found 
of George Pepperdine College (Los Angeles 


in 1937, has been appointed dean of the college. 


E1nak A. HANSEN, professor of elementary; 
education and principal of the elementary 


school, Ohio University (Athens), has been ap- 
pointed dean of the university college, the diy. 


sion for first-year students. Dr. Hansen 
also director of the summer session. 


GERALD M. Capers, JR., has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor of history at 
Neweomb College, Tulane University. Dr 
Capers is at present instructor in American 
history at Yale University. 

CLinton W. ARESON has been appointed 
superintendent of the New York State Agricul- 


tural and Industrial School (Industry) by the 


State Board of Social Welfare. The positio: 
is filled by competitive civil service examina- 
tion. For the past year Frank E. Morse has 
been acting superintendent of the school. 


Harotp G. THompson has been appointed 
director of the division of examinations and 
testing, New York State Education Depart- 
ment. He has been serving in this position 
under a provisional appointment. 


Jacosp VINER, economist, has been appointed 
Morton D. Hull distinguished service professor 
of economies at the University of Chicago. 
Charles E. Merriam, his predecessor, will be- 
come professor emeritus in August. 


Wapo Woop, a former president of the Cen- 
tral Normal College (Danville, Ind.), has ae- 
cepted an appointment as superintendent of 
schools, Frankfort, Ind. He succeeds M. ¥. 
O’Bannon. 

W. R. Wurrzeu has been elected superinten- 
dent of the Cherryvale (Kan.) schools. His 
predecessor was John P. Sheffield. 


Epwarp E. Hout has received a five-year 
contract as superintendent of the Marion 
(Ohio) publie schools. His term as superin- 
tendent of the Hillsboro (Ohio) schools will 
end in June and the position will be taken over 
by Paul L. Upp. Mr. Holt succeeds C. A. 
Hudson in Marion. 


H. T. Coteman, professor of philosophy and 
psychology at the University of British Colum- 
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_ will retire at the end of the present aca- 


» year. Dr. Coleman began to teach at the 
“seyenteeen and received promotion after 
»romotion until, in 1920, he became a member 
university staff. 
Davip S. SmrrH will retire as dean of the 
Yale University School of Musie, a position he 
eld for the past twenty years. He will 
ontinue to teach classes in composition. Rich- 
rd F. Donovan, at present assistant dean, will 
ve as acting dean. A separate department of 
isic, designed to provide courses for under- 
duates, has been ereated, with Bruce Sim- 
js, professor of music, as chairman. 


ond 


Joun H. SHERMAN, since 1937 president of 
the University of Tampa (Fla.), has resigned to 
accept the presidency of Webber College, Babson 
Park, Fla. Dr. Sherman previously had prac- 
ticed law in Chieago and had been professor of 
economies at the University of Wisconsin and 
at the University of Minnesota and dean of the 
Sehool of Business Administration, Lake Forest 
(Ill.) College. 

RECENT DEATHS 

JOHN FRANKLIN WEST, superintendent of the 
Pasadena (Calif.) schools from 1919 to 1928, 
died on April 13, a day before his seventy-fifth 
birthday. In 1928, Mr. West became superin- 
tendent of schools in Albany (Calif.) and re- 
mained in that position until his retirement two 


years ago. 


Tue VERY REVEREND Mary JosEPH BUTLER, 
founder and former president of Marymount 
College (Tarrytown, N. Y), sueeumbed on April 
23 after seven weeks of illness. Her age at the 
time of her death was seventy-nine years. 
Mother Butler, born in Kilkenny, Ireland, came 
to the United States in 1903 after a twenty-four 
year career as teacher and superior in France 
and Portugal. In 1907, Marymount School was 
placed under her direction. The college was es- 
tablished in 1918. Branches have since been 
opened in Franee, England, Brazil and Italy, 
and in the United States at Los Angeles and 
New York City. Much of this expansion came 
atter Mother Butler had become Superior Gen- 
eral of the Roman Catholie Congregation of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 


SavL BaDANES, an innovator in methods of 
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teaching arithmetie and a teacher and principal 
in the New York City school system for forty 
years, died on April 23 at the age of seventy- 
five years. In 1935, Dr. Badanes retired as 
principal of Public School 173 in Brooklyn. 


WILLIAM GATES, former research associate in 
Mayan languages and history, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, died on April 24 at the age of 
seventy-six years. About thirty-five years ago, 
Dr. Gates left his business to devote his time 
to research on the languages and archeology of 
the Mexican Indian. 
the San Diego (Calif.) Museum, was elected 
president of the Maya Society in 1920, a position 
he held until his death, and was organizer and 
director of the department of Middle American 
Research at Tulane University, 1924-27. Upon 
his retirement in 1938, Dr. Gates took his books 
and manuscripts to a wing of the Library of 
Congress and there pursued his studies. 


He was an ineorporator of 


JoHN JaAcosB Coss, director of the summer ses- 
sion at Columbia University from 1919 until 
1938, died on April 28 in New Orleans at the 
age of fifty-five years. Dr. Coss received an 
appointment as instructor of philosophy, Colum- 
bia University, in 1911; in 1926, he was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy. An active 
member of the university council, Dr. Coss was 
well known on the Columbia campus. He was 
the founder of the course in contemporary civ- 
ilization, one of the first “survey” courses to 
be introduced in an American university. 


CHARLES A. LINDEMANN, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, 
Pa.), died on April 28. Professor Lindemann 
graduated from the university in 1898, joined 
its staff in 1902 and remained there until his 
retirement two years ago. 


COMING EVENTS 


To offset forces “which seek to destroy lib- 
erty through bigotry,” the Council against In- 
tolerance in America and fifty individual spon- 
sors have joined in calling a regional conference 
on “Tolerance through Education” to be held 
at the Hotel Edison, New York City, May 11. 
Among the sponsors are James Rowland An- 
gell, president emeritus, Yale University; John 
Dewey; James Marshall, president, New York 
City Board of Education; William Allan Neil- 
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son, president emeritus, Smith College; Wil- 
liam F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and George N. Shuster, 
president, Hunter College. 

Tue Child Research Clinie of the Woods 
School (Langhorne, Pa.) is conducting its sixth 
conference on education and the exceptional 
child on May 14. 
noon session, guests will consider phases of the 
central subject, “Character Education and the 
Exceptional Child.” Robert A. Brotemarkle, 
associate professor of psychology, University 
of Pennsylvania, will be chairman of the morn- 
ing session, and George H. Ivins, head master, 
Oak Lane Country Day School, Temple Uni- 
versity (Philadelphia), chairman of the after- 
noon session. The list of speakers includes 
Caroline B. Zachry, director, Institute for the 
Study of Personality Development (PEA); 
Abraham A. Brill, psychiatrist, New York City, 
and Paul A. Witty, professor of education, 
Northwestern University. 


At a morning and an after- 


Tue Psychologists League will conduct its 
first annual conference on May 18 at the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation Building, 130 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 
take up the major portion of the program. 
Among the subjects to be discussed are “The 
Unsettled IQ” and “Psychology of Values.” 
Max L. Hutt, educational clinie, City College 
(New York); Solomon E. Asch, Brooklyn Col- 
lege; Solomon Machover, psychiatrie division, 
New York City Department of Hospitals, and 
Bernard F. Riess, Hunter College, will be 
chairmen of the discussion groups. 


Panel discussions will 


GRANTS, BEQUESTS 

THE sum of $33,000, the life-savings of George 
W. Carver, distinguished Negro chemist, has 
been donated as the nucleus of a $2,000,000 sei- 
entifie foundation “to serve all people.” In an- 
nouneing his gift, Dr. Carver said that he hoped 
the South would lead in contributing to the pro- 
posed foundation. Its chief purpose will be the 
continuation of the chemical and agricultural re- 
search that he began more than four decades ago. 


AN anonymous gift of $150,000 has been re- 
ceived by Davidson (N. C.) College for its new 
library, the fourth and largest building author- 
ized under the institution’s Centennial Building 


Fund, organized in 1937. An infirmary, a dor- 








mitory and an addition to the stadium haye al. 
ready been constructed. 


Most of the $270,000 estate of Edna White 
Tipple has been bequeathed to Drew University, 
Madison, N. J. Mrs. Tipple was the widow of 
the Reverend Ezra Squier Tipple, a former 
president of the university. The proportion of 
the estate set aside for the university will be 
used for a scholarship fund and for two fellow. 
ships, one in the university and the other jy 
Drew Theological Seminary. Ten thousand dol- 
lars, the last payment of a $25,000 pledge made 
some years ago, will be given outright to the 
university. 


INDIVIDUAL campaigns by Agnes Scott College 
(Decatur, Ga.) and Emory University (Ga.) in 
raising funds for the contemplated university 
center in Atlanta have closed. Approximately 
$3,000,000 has been pledged, leaving $2,000,000 
to be secured in the general campaign which 
began April 29. When the full amount is as- 
sured the General Education Board will provide 
an additional $2,500,000. Also cooperating in 
the general plan are the Atlanta Art Association, 
Columbia Theological Seminary (Decatur) and 
the University of Georgia, Athens. 


A DORMITORY for women will be constructed at 
Mercer University (Macon, Ga.) as the result of 
a gift of $150,000 from James H. Porter of that 
city. This building will complete a program of 
expansion begun five years ago. 


Girrs to the University of Minnesota from 
educational foundations, alumni, friends and cor- 
porations have averaged more than $550,000 a 
year for the past two years. In the lifetime of 
the institution, they have totaled $13,639,741. 
Donations received during the 1920’s aggregated 
more than $9,000,000, the largest amount re 
ceived in any one decade. 


THE Freedom from Debt Fund of the Univer- 
sity of Dubuque (Iowa) has ended its one-year 
campaign with about $2,000 in its coffers above 
the $200,000 set as its goal. This sum repre- 
sents the university’s share in the Sesquicenten- 
nial Fund of $10,000,000, which is being raised 
by the Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. 


75,000 


Two bequests totaling approximately # 
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have been received by Lehigh University, Bethle- 

ny ae 

Over half of the $2,000,000 fund which Vassar 
College hopes to raise for its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary has been aequired. Paul Mellon and his 
wife gave $180,000 and Edward S. Harkness 
£100,000 to this fund. 


gave 

DisposaL of the $3,500,000 estate of the Rev- 
erend Alexander G. Mercer, of Newport (R. I.), 
reveals that one third of the estate is designated 
for eollege scholarships for public-school gradu- 
ates. Harvard and Yale universities will each 
receive $233,200; Brown University, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Princeton University 
will each receive $116,500; Franklin and Mar- 
shall College (Laneaster, Pa.), Kenyon College 
(Gambier, Ohio), Hobart College (Geneva, N. 
Y.), Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.) will each 
receive $70,000. Mr. Mercer was rector of 
Trinity Chureh, Newport. The original will was 
written in 1875. 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS 

To mark the completion of seventy-five years 
as an institution for the higher education of 
women, Vassar College will publish works by 
representatives of its staff, alumnae and stu- 
dent body. Twenty-three have been 
listed, the subject-matter ranging from literary 
criticism to medieval astronomy and _philoso- 
phy, Hawaiian folklore, current monetary 
theories, taxation practices and the history of 
the college. All the works will bear the in- 
scription, “Published in Celebration of the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Vassar College 
and in Honor of Henry Noble MacCracken in 
the Twenty-fifth Year of His Presidency.” 


items 


On April 27, 1862, Governor Fenton, of 
New York, signed the bill which created Cornell 
University as the land-grant college of the 
state. Although the university did not open its 
doors officially until 1868, it is the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the granting of the charter 
that was celebrated by a simple ceremony last 
month. Carl L. Becker, John Stambaugh pro- 
fessor of history, spoke on “The Cornell Tra- 
dition: Freedom and Responsibility.” One 
hundred students enrolled at the university in 
October, 1868; to-day 7,000 students attend its 
five endowed colleges and its three state col- 


leges, 
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SpaIn, this year, is observing the fourth een- 
tenary of the death of the Spanish educationist, 
Juan Luis Vives, who was born at Valencia in 
1492 and died at Bruges in 1540. The Uni- 
versity of Valencia has planned several com- 
memorative ceremonies in his honor. 

Not all great persons and their work have 
The Bulletin 
Edueation at 


been disavowed by the Germans. 
of the International Bureau of 
Geneva carries an announcement of the eon- 
struction of a Froebel Research Center at 
Blankenburg (Thuringia), where Froebel’s first 
kindergarten was organized. The corner-stone 
of this new institute, which will comprise a 
communal school and a school for mothers as 
well as a kindergarten, will be laid in June, 
commemorating the centenary of Froebel’s ap- 
peal for the establishment of a general kinder- 
garten. 

BirRTHDAY anniversaries were celebrated in 
April by the School of Forestry, Yale Univer- 
sity, and the School of Architecture, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The former is 
forty years old and the latter, seventy-five. 
RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

AFTER careful consideration of present world 
conditions, the directors of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations think it unwise 
to undertake plans for a conference in the Phil- 
ippine Islands this coming August, and an- 
nounce, therefore, that no regional conference 
will be held this year. At the present time, no 
ships flying the American flag are available. 
A ship of another neutral country was put at 
the disposal of the federation, but before nego- 
tiations could be carried further, that particu- 
lar country was at war. This announcement 
has been made by Uel W. Lamkin, president of 
the Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
(Maryville) and secretary general of the fed- 
eration. 


PossIBLE extension of the Social Seeurity Act 
to college employees, the place of fine arts in 
American colleges, pre-professional education 
and the “world scene” and its implications for 
the future of our colleges were discussed at the 
regional conference of the Association of Amer- 
ican colleges at Union College (Schenectady, 
N. Y.), April 26-27. A symposium, “Around a 
Few Scientifie Corners,” broadeast internation- 
ally, was a feature of the conference. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE TEACHING NEED OF THE LIB- 
ERAL-ARTS COLLEGE 


In recent years the liberal-arts college has 
been the target for much criticism from many 
quarters. A few educators who are aware of 
the problems confronting this type of institu- 
tion have not been satisfied with the educational 
trends within the liberal-arts college. Gradu- 
ates have not received the liberal education that 
the recipient of the bachelor’s degree should 
possess. As a result of this dissatisfaction on 
the part of some, a few colleges have tried to 
regain the values that seem to have been inher- 
ent in the colonial colleges. 

Believing that the trouble lies chiefly in the 
organization of the curriculum and in the meth- 
ods of instruction, the administrators of these 
colleges have undertaken the evaluation of the 
content of their curricula and have dared to 
break with academic conformity by inaugu- 
rating changes, some of which are quite radical. 

Those participating in these reforms do not 
agree upon what should constitute the eurricu- 
lum of a real liberal-arts college. As one stud- 
ies these various curriculum transformations, 
one finds a wide divergence, both in content and 
in student requirements. On the one hand, St. 
John’s College at Annapolis insists that the ‘best 
curriculum for a liberal-arts college is one that 
comprises 117 classics and that does not allow 
for electives. Bard College, on the other hand, 
requires the student to build under guidance 
and around personal interests his program, 
based on traditional academic subjects and on 
an early selection of a major field. Between 
these two extremes, one finds other attempts in 
curriculum reform that are, perhaps, not so 
radical. 

While there is a decided lack of uniformity 
in the organization and in the content of these 
new curricula, there is an apparent agreement 
on the relationship that should exist between 
the instructor and the student. Colleges seek- 
ing reform have established a very close rela- 
tionship between the student and his professor. 
Seminars and small discussion groups have su- 
perseded, in a large measure, the lecture method 
and the traditional recitation group; and the 








tutorial system has been adopted by some insti. 
tutions. These changes indicate the existence 
of a mutual belief that real education springs 
from an intimate relationship between master 
and disciple. No educator will doubt the sound. 
ness of this educational philosophy, for the 
Socratic method of instruction has never been 
surpassed. 

To one who is interested in the future of 
American collegiate education, these reforms 
indicate progress in the right direction. Hov- 
ever, any academic reform that stops at this 
point will never succeed in the full realization 
of the objectives that the reformers have set, 
The changes must extend beyond the currieu- 
lum content and the method of instruction if 
they are to affect materially the product that 
these colleges turn out each year. 

While the heart of the educational process js 
the intimate relationship between teacher and 
student, the fruitfulness of that contact de- 
pends upon the type of man and the training 
that characterize the instructor. The recogni- 
tion of this truth compels those engaged in 
reformation within the college of liberal arts to 
carry that reform into the field of training for 
college teaching. This statement immediately 
raises the question, What should be the require- 
ments for the profession of college teaching? 

At the present time, the chief requirement is 
that the college professor hold the doctorate, 
which implies specialization in a particular and 
very narrow field of human knowledge. While 
this narrow specialization is essential in the 
graduate and professional schools, it does not 
necessarily produce successful teaching in the 
college of liberal arts. College educators have 
failed to distinguish between the function of 
the college of liberal arts and the function of 
the graduate or professional school. They seem 
to be laboring under the false assumption that 
the funetions of the institutions are similar, 
and, therefore, the need for instructors with 
identical training is common to both types of 
schools, In fact, in many universities the same 
faculty divides its time between graduate and 
undergraduate work. Because of economic rea 
sons, this situation may be necessary in most 
universities, but it is inexcusable to have in 4 
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iiberal-arts eollege instructors trained only for 
‘i ‘e work. When this condition does exist 
» college, it indicates that the administration 
enorant of the real function of the college, 


which is to give breadth to scholarship and to 
produce a well-rounded and cultured individual 
rather than to produce specialists in a very 
narrow field of learning. This breadth of sehol- 
arship calls for well-rounded training of in- 
struetors, and this training ean not be acquired 
tha the narrow field of research, which 
must be followed by the candidate for the doc- 
torate. If eollege teaching is to take its hon- 
ored place among the other learned professions, 
it must have broader and more definite entrance 
requirements, What should these specifie re- 
quirements be? 

First, the eollege teacher should have a good 
command of the English language, and he 
should insist that his students aequire efficiency 
in both oral and written expression. Too often 
the task of helping the student to master his 
own language has fallen almost entirely upon 
the shoulders of the English department. Be- 
eause the instruetor is not well grounded in the 
English language or because he does not wish 
to take the time and trouble to insist on expres- 
sion worthy of an educated and cultured per- 
son, students are permitted to express them- 
selves very poorly in departments outside the 
English department. When the English de- 
partment assumes the entire responsibility of 
training the student in correct expression, with- 
out the assistance of every other department, 
then such training becomes a hopeless task. An 
inadequate command of good English on the 
part of many college students may, no doubt, 
be traced in part to the low standards of ex- 
pression that prevail in too many departments 
of the colleges of liberal arts. 

Second, the instruetor in_the eollege of lib- 
eral arts should be trained in behavior psychol- 
ogy, and he should be familiar with the com- 
plexities of human nature. The college student 
is still in the proeess of maturing, and he needs 
guidance and understanding help in making his 
life adjustments. He-must be trained in under- 
standing himself and in developing the proper 
relationship with his fellowmen. Any liberal 
education that fails to give the student the 
power to realize in some measure the Greek 
motto, “Know thyself,” is not liberalizing or 


cultural to any marked degree, for one measure 
of a cultured man is his ability to miake life ad- 
justments in terms of his capacities and abili- 
ties. Much human suffering could be avoided 
if students were taught to regulate intelligently 
their own conduct. Instructors must be at home 
in the field of psychology and mental hygiene 
if they are to make the necessary contributions 
to this phase of the student’s education. Many 
college fatalities may be traced to the fact that 
college instructors do not possess the technique 
of understanding and of helping their students 
to make life adjustments. This technique 
should be a part of the equipment of every 
college teacher. 

Third, every college instructor should have 
mastered the principles of the art of teaching. 
No progressive state tolerates a teacher in its 
secondary schools who has not had some train- 
ing in the science of teaching. If such training 
is important in the secondary field, it is likewise 
important in the collegiate field. College faeul- 
ties have been accused of some very bad teach- 
ing, and most college graduates can testify that 
there are grounds for such an accusation. If an 
instructor is to be a vital part of the learning 
process, he must be adept in the art of teach- 
ing; and he must have a philosophy of educa- 
tion that will guide him as he leads his students 
in their cultural pursuits. 

Fourth, a college instructor should have a 
background of culture if he is to help his stu- 
dents acquire culture. This background is not 
obtained through a superficial study of a num- 
ber of unrelated college subjects, which results 
only in a smattering of knowledge. It is only 
acquired by an intensive and extensive pursuit 
of the arts and the sciences, which different 
civilizations have contributed to the fund of 
human knowledge. Narrow specialization can 
not produce this background of genuine culture. 

Coupled with this fourth requirement is a 
fifth, which might be called an appreciation of 
the relationship that exists among fields of 
learning. Too often the college instructor can 
see only the narrow field in which he has become 
a specialist, and his students fail to secure an 
insight into the close correlation of the various 
fields of learning. The teacher that expects to 
contribute his part in the process of liberalizing 
education must be familiar with other fields and 
must draw upon them to supplement the work 
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in his own department. Too many college stu- 
dents think of their college training in terms of 
unrelated departments of instruction rather than 
in terms of a unified body of human knowledge 
that expresses the history and the accomplish- 
ments of human thought through the ages. 

The sixth requirement should demand ability 
on the part of the college instructor to carry on 
productive scholarship. No one ean fully ap- 
preciate real scholarship if he has never con- 
tributed anything to it, for, by so doing, he 
identifies himself with the company of scholars. 
Likewise, no one ean inspire his students to be- 
come members in the scholarship guild if he has 
not contributed in at least a small measure to 
the storehouse of human knowledge. If he is 
to make this contribution, he must be the prod- 
uct of a thorough and intensive training in at 
least one branch of learning. 

General dissatisfaction with current college 
education indicates a need for a reformation in 
our American colleges of liberal arts. Some 
colleges have already sensed this need and have 
instituted change and reformation, but no 
change will be a complete success unless a 
change in the requirements for college teaching 
is ineluded in the process of transformation. 
It will require courage on the part of college 
administrators who take the initiative and who 
demand requirements similar to those suggested 
in this discussion to replace the now prevailing 
standard of the doctorate. 

J. LEONARD SHERMAN 

HARVARD SCHOOL, 

NortH HOLLYWooD, CALIF. 


FRESHMAN-FACULTY COOPERATION 
IN DEVELOPING A PROGRAM 

FAacuLTY members in colleges of education 
frequently discuss the democratic ideal in their 
classes. But far too often the fundamental 
machinery involving their relations with stu- 
dents is based on autocratic methods. Students, 
as well as faculty members, are asking: How 
do you develop a democratic program of activity 
in teacher-education? That question has al- 
ready faced us here at the Ohio State University, 
and here is what we have tried to do about it on 
the freshman level. 

All 600 beginning freshmen participated 
directly or indirectly in developing their new 
program this year through the medium of a 
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freshman student council. As beginning fyes} 
men these students were eager to cooperate. 
They showed initiative and enthusiasm. They 
were not in the least hesitant about saying ine 
actly what they thought. In other words, we 
have tapped and fostered sources of spon- 
taneity in freshman students—sourees which the 
usual process of “going to college” seems often 
to deaden by the time they become upperelass. 
men. Too often a harmful “social distance” js 
set up between faculty and upperclassmen. I; 
became clear that this had not yet happened to 
our freshmen when the council was discussing 
how they should be graded in the survey course 
as indicated by questions such as these which 
they raised at outset: 


If you really mean it when you say this course is 
to help us, why have any grades in it? Is there 
any way of getting around the university require- 
ment of grades? 

Why can’t we have descriptions from advisers 
telling us about ourselves? These ought to help us 
more than regular grades. 

Are you going to grade us on our attitudes? 
What attitudes do the faculty want and how can 
you tell whether we have them? 

The tests we take just measure our ability. 
What good are they if you don’t know what we 
actually do? 


Such honesty with faculty members and fel- 
low students characterized all meetings of the 
freshman council. But before further deserib- 
ing the council, let us see how it came into exis- 
tence. It was an outgrowth of the new fresh- 
man orientation course which was inaugurated 
in the autumn of 1938. <A brief description ot 
this course is pertinent to an understanding of 
the council. 

A faculty advisory program was an integral 
part of the new course. Twice weekly students 
met in groups of fifteen under the leadership ot 
one of the thirty-eight faculty members who 
acted as advisers. Advisers counseled individ- 
ually with members of their groups in addition 
to teaching the conference sections of the course. 
Groups of advisers held weekly clinical confer- 
ences with the junior dean to consider particular 
student and personnel problems 12 
general. 

The freshmen met six hours each week for the 
orientation course, for which they received five 
quarter-hour eredits. Weekly time distribution 
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eluded: two hours of lecture to large groups; 
two hours of analytie testing, laboratory experi- 
in special subject-matter areas or field 
trips; two hours of advisory group meetings. 
The following general topies comprised the sub- 


iect-matter of the course: 


ences 


e 

University orientation. 

Planning university life. 

Planning work and study. 

Relationship of school and community. 

What America expects of education. 

The broader education (with special emphasis on 
the arts and musie in every-day life). 

Voeational orientation. 

Planning for the future—in terms of how to 
attain desirable goals in light of present abilities 
and interests. 

As the course progressed students began ask- 
ing for opportunities to meet with other ad- 
visory groups. They stated that such activity 
would allow for summarizing and expanding 
their own thinking on important problems. A 
eommon request for this type of discussion 
concerned school and community relationships. 
The students also maintained that they needed 
the opportunity to broaden their acquaintances 
with other freshmen. In addition, the faculty 
executive committee of the freshman program 
needed the help of the freshmen in planning and 
Some kind of 
a representative council seemed to be the logical 
answer to these needs. There was a third and 
important factor, however, which contributed to 
the organization of this group. Freshmen were 
not represented on the College of Education 
Student Council—an organization, already in 
existence, to foster and promote improved stu- 
dent-faculty relationships within the college. 
The proposal of this group to provide for fresh- 
man representation precipitated the develop- 
ment of the freshman council. 

These three influencing factors operated 
simultaneously. Accordingly, the conference 
sections of the course discussed the advisability 
ot organizing a freshman council. The fresh- 
len accepted the idea whole-heartedly and ex- 
pressed their approval freely as some of their 
comments indicate : 


evaluating the course in action. 


Naturally, we should be represented on a college 
student council. We live in a democracy and we 
are a part of the college. 

I can think of a lot of things a council of our 
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class could do and I have plenty of suggestions for 
the freshman course. 

Student activity would make the freshman pro- 
gram alive. I’m all for it. 

Each of the thirty-eight conference groups 
elected a student to serve as representative on 
the new council. The elections took place after 
the advisory groups had been meeting for more 
than a month in elass and in informal gather- 
The stu- 
Ad- 
and 


ings, such as parties and steak roasts. 
dents were well acquainted with each other. 
visory groups also diseussed qualifications 
responsibilities involved in leadership as well as 
funetions of the proposed council before their 
elections. That the quality of the students 
elected to the council was relatively high may 
be concluded from data secured from the stu- 
dent applications for admission to the univer- 
sity: of the thirty-eight members fifteen had 
served on high-school student councils; twenty- 
three had 
twenty-six had served as officers of various high- 
school organizations; all had participated rather 
extensively in school or community activities. 

The three major purposes of the freshman 
council during its first year of existence were: 


received scholastic recognition; 


1. To help in the construetion, evaluation and 
revision of the initial professional course for fresh- 
men in the College of Education, and of the entire 
freshman program. 

2. To encourage understanding and professional 
development among the freshmen of the college 
through cooperative effort on the part of all mem 
bers of the class. 

3. To cooperate with the Edueation College Stu- 
dent Council in attempts to fulfill its purposes. 
To help realize the third purpose the president 
of the freshman council met with the upperclass 
council, while a representative of the latter 
group attended meetings of the freshman coun- 
cil. 

The functions of the council reflected the three 
purposes previously stated. In actual practice 
this year the first purpose was the most im- 
The executive committee of the fresh- 
man program, two members of which served as 
advisers for the group, not only sought the help 
of the freshmen, but acted in accordance with 
many of their suggestions. The council immedi- 


ately attacked such problems as the formulation 
of student objectives of the freshman course, 
assistance in the construction of a fair and ade- 
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quate midterm examination and participation in 
setting up criteria for grading students in the 
Council members and faculty advisers 
discussed these problems with complete frank- 
ness. The freshmen were not in the least in- 
hibited in expressing what they thought, as is 
evidenced by the following remarks: 


course. 


Is it fair to spring a midterm when we’ve had 
no little practice quizzes? 

When you speak of measuring us for growth, do 
you mean you will measure us on the interest we 
continue to show or develop? How do you know 
all of us will be honest? 

What place will our advisers have in grading us? 
If I know my adviser is going to give me a grade, 
I’m afraid I won’t feel as free to talk over all my 
problems with him. 


Council members returned to their conference 
groups to lead discussions on problems which 
arose in the council. In turn, they brought 
problems to the council which their groups felt 
Thus, a reciprocal rela- 
tionship, allowing for suggestions to arise 
within the council or any advisory group, was 
early established. 

Growth of the individual student in intelli- 
gently planning his college and professional pro- 
gram was the major emphasis of the course. 
Each student wrote a “planning paper” in which 
he attempted to answer for himself three ques- 
tions: (1) What do I want? (2) What do I 
have (that is useful in relation to what I want) ? 
(3) How do I get what I want (with what I 
have or can develop)? Members of the fresh- 
man council cooperated in this project by inter- 
preting to their respective groups the objectives 
and desired comprehensiveness of this assign- 


needed consideration. 


ment. 

The council significantly contributed to the 
preparation of the midterm examination. 
Among other things, the members asked for an 
essay question requiring each student to criti- 
cize the freshman course up to that point in its 


development. Good and weak characteristics of 


the program and suggestions for improvement * 


were tabulated. This procedure was also fol- 


lowed in connection with the final examination. 
The student opinions will play an important role 
in the revision of the course. 

In discussing criteria for grading, the students 
showed considerable skepticism concerning the 
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advisability of advisers cooperating in the pro. 
cedure. They stated that they were afraid tha 
present personal and extremely helpful relations 
with their advisers might be limited. Further 
thinking, in the council and individual advisory 
sections, led to a different conclusion, however, 
The students decided that fair estimates of thei 
progress could be made only with the aid of thei 
advisers since, because of their close relation. 
ship, they were in the best position to make inte). 
ligent judgments. 

One objective of the freshman course was to 
make students aware of what was 
about them. To help in doing this 
graphed news bulletin was prepared weekly jn 
the autumn by the assistant to the junior dean 
and distributed individually to the students, 
The bulletin included social, organizational, 
dramatie, lecture, music, radio, sport and art 
news of the campus and the community. At th: 
end of the quarter, 95 per cent. of the fresh- 
men stated that the bulletin had been very help- 
ful and the freshman council recommended that 
the news bulletin be continued during the sue- 
ceeding quarter. A committee of the council 
voluntarily accepted responsibility for prepar- 
ing and distributing the bulletin. 

There was evidence of greater unity and 
spirit among this freshman class than had ever 
before been apparent. The freshman council 
served as a central agency for all aivisory 
groups. It cooperated with these groups by 
informing all freshmen of activities of partic- 
ular advisory groups to which other students 
were invited, and also by organizing projects of 
common interest suggested by a single conier- 
ence section. Upon certain occasions counell 
members “contacted” individually all members 
of their respective groups to notify them of 
pertinent actions when group meetings could 
not be arranged. The council planned and cou- 
ducted one class convocation during the quartet 
following the orientation course. One of the 
advisory groups suggested that etiquette be dis- 
cussed at the convocation. Students of this 
group felt that the omission of etiquette from 
the subject-matter had been a weakness of the 
freshman course They needed, in particular, ‘0 
know how to act in groups of fellow students 
and in faculty relationships. 

Two activities sponsored in cooperation with 
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Jlege of Education Student Council were 
‘anding. Early in the autumn the College 
of Edueation Student Council had asked all the 
freshmen to fill out hobby-index cards. Stu- 
jents listed their present hobbies’ and also skills 
‘) they wanted to develop. Learning to 
was most frequently listed among the 
latter. Accordingly, the two student councils 
ointly organized and managed social dancing 
sses for freshmen of the college. The class 
met weekly. Two senior students in the college 


THe 


cla 


served as teachers and members of the councils 
were hosts. This project was very successful. 
Students not only developed a particular social 


skill, but also enjoyed the social life the dancing 
classes provided. Sponsorship of a winter car- 
nival, an all-eampus social affair, was the sec- 
ond project in which the two councils together 
engaged. 

During the spring of 1940 the freshman coun- 
cil will primarily consider the revision of the 
orientation course. When the faculty execu- 
tive committee asked for the council’s coopera- 
tion, one member replied: “I think it would be 
exciting to help plan the freshman program 

le it’s still on the ground floor. We should 
consider the opportunity a privilege. I wouldn’t 
miss it for anything.” 

The council will summarize and interpret the 
suggestions made by the freshmen on their 
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examinations. Not only will the council be 
asked to make any additional suggestions it de- 
sires, but also to criticize plans as they are 
developed by the faculty committee. 

When the council was first organized there 
was no thought that it would extend beyond the 
freshman year. The group recently expressed 
the desire to have a sophomore council with 
purposes primarily of a professional nature 
in helping with the development of the new pro- 
gram of the college. If this plan eventuates— 
and it is likely to—it will inevitably lead to 
entire reorganization of present avenues for 
student participation in college of education 
affairs. Doubtless the present College of Edu- 
cation Student Council would be affeeted. Per- 
haps it would become a council of the upper- 
class student body. Or again, it might become 
a small centralizing committee upon which 
councils of the four classes within the college 
might be represented. Through experience, the 
most effective student group with all-college re- 
sponsibilities will gradually develop. The fresh- 
man council has made a distinet contribution to 
the college through the instigation of this 
movement. 

Doris E. CLICKENGER 

ASSISTANT TO JUNIOR DEAN, 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


COMBINED LIBRARY SERVICES 

Tue article by Professor Pease in SCHOOL AND 
Sociery, February 24, on the relationship be- 
tween the College of the Pacific and the Stockton 
Junior College has produced a number of in- 
quiries about how the relationship affects the 
library. 

The library and its contents are the property 
of the College of the Pacific, but under the 
terms of the lease its facilities are available to 
the students and faculty of the junior college, 
the only difference in privilege being that the 
students of the latter are denied access to the 
stacks. The junior eollege has no library. 
Though the book funds of the library are en- 
tirely the possession of the College of the Pa- 
cific, the president of the junior college is 
granted supervision of the spending of a sum 


equivalent to approximately 75 per cent. of the 
fund. This is roughly the ratio of the junior 
college student body to that of the combined 
institutions. 

The fact that the library must count among 
its users such widely different types as students 
in the junior college and students for the mas- 
ter’s degree complicates enormously the prob- 
lem of the wise spending of our book funds. 
On the one hand, we should like to experiment 
with some adaptation of the plan described by 
Lamar Johnson in his “Vitalizing of a College 
Library”; on the other, we have to adapt our 
funds to some degree to the needs of our ad- 
vanced students. 

A. C. GEROULD 

COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, 

STOCKTON, CALIF. 













EDUCATION SINCE THE TURN OF 
THE CENTURY 


The Development of Education in the Twentieth 
By ApotpH E. Meyer. xx+406 
$2.75. 








Century. 
pp. Prentice-Hall, Ine. 







In a brief prefatory note the author clearly 
indicates that this book “is intended principally 
as a teaching instrument to enable teachers and 






prospective teachers to have in a single volume 






a bird’s-eye glimpse of the recent educational 





past.” In terms of this avowed purpose, it may 
be said at the outset, the author has done an 


Practically all general histories 






excellent job. 
of education leave the reader, at their conclusion, 
Here, in a 






very much in the grip of the past. 
volume of reasonable size, is supplied a satisfy- 
ing final chapter, as it were, which rounds out 
the picture by presenting to the undergraduate 








student in compact form a vast range of current 
materials otherwise available only to practiced 
observers and advanced students of specialized 
fields. At its conclusion the reader is definitely 
immersed in the present. 

The book has three well-defined and almost 
evenly weighted sections, labeled respectively, 
Progressive Education, Other Developments and 
National Systems. With but the merest nod to 
historical influences, the reader is brought face 
to face with Dewey, Meriam, Parker, Mearns, 
Kilpatrick, Cizek, Coleman, Daleroze, a number 
of American experimental schools (including 
Fairhope, Ojai Valley, City and Country, the 
Little Red School House, Walden, Hessian Hills 
and Manumit) and a group of outstanding ex- 
perimenters abroad (ineluding Ligthart, Decroly, 
Cousinet, Otto, Gurlitt, Kerschensteiner, Fer- 
riére, Russell, Shatski, Lietz, Wyneken and 
Geheeb). The middle section is concerned with 
current scientific and psychological movements 
in education, programs for exceptional children, 
individualized education, platoon school, adult 
education and the modernization of the college. 
The national systems of England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia and the United States are 
considered in the third section. 

Even where the materials are not novel, there 
is a stimulating and novel aspect in the fullness 
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and concreteness of the presentation. 
is a “movement” permitted to remain a series of 
The author is no 


Nowhere 


sheer aspirational verbalisms. 
austerely impersonal recorder of mere factya! 
data. His adjectives and verbs, as well as his 
selected content, rather clearly betray his owy 
position. Yet there is an obvious desire to bp 
fair in the presentation of both pros and cons: 
and, even where controversial issues are given 
definitive appraisals, the reader may be conf. 
dent that the controversies have been stated 
accurately and rather adequately. 

A further word of unqualified commendation 
is due the questions submitted to the reader at 
the end of the book. They are provocative and, 
if taken at all seriously, will inevitably carry the 
student into further clarifications and experi- 
ences. 

If a critical note is injected here, it proceeds 
out of no eaviling spirit; and certainly it does 
not qualify the judgment that the author has 
done an excellent job—in terms of his avowed 
purpose. To this reviewer, however, it seems 
regrettable that, counter to the implications of 
much of the presentation, the book was not made 
more readily available beyond the confines of the 
classroom where the history of education is tra- 
ditionally studied in segmented fashion. This 
might easily have been achieved by adding intro- 
ductory and concluding chapters to supply 
a unifying and binding framework for this 
stimulating content. That might have rendered 
it acceptable and eminently useful to the general 
reader as well as to the prospective teacher; and 
even for the latter such a unified presentation 
need not have been characterized by repetitious- 
ness. As it is, the book is rather abrupt in both 
its approach and its conclusion. 

There is, on oceasion, suggestion of dispropor- 
tion and unbalanced emphases in the sympathetic 
narratives of some of the experimenters and 
their schools. This is only in a measure traceable 
to the fact that such materials are new or other- 
wise not easily obtainable. The style is uneven, 
some parts fairly glowing, while others are s¢t 
down in rather pedestrian fashion. Pet phras- 
ings and clichés are too apparent; occasionally 
the language is not precise and sometimes the 
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<entence structure is less rigorous than that to 
wer undergraduates should be exposed. The 
bibliography might have benefited by brief anno- 
tation or by some other indication of the basis 
of selection. The index, too, might have been 
more comprehensive. 

This criticism, however, must not mar the im- 
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pression that Dr. Meyer has here made a genuine 
contribution. Not only is it a “first book” in this 
field; its solid content should long keep it a 
standard text. 
SoLtomon BLUHM 
HUNTER COLLEGE, 
New York, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRI- 
MARY MENTAL ABILITIES 
BATTERY IN ACTION 


Tue fundamental studies which, along with his 
many other valuable contributions to the psy- 
chology of measurement and guidance, Professor 
L. L. Thurstone has so ably devoted to the iden- 
tifieation of primary mental abilities have won 
deservedly widespread recognition. This re- 
search, both for the high scientific integrity and 
precision with which it has been conducted and 
for its potential significance in broadening our 
outlook as to the nature of individual differ- 
ences in human edueability, has over a period 
of several years attracted steadily increasing 
attention. Now that the Thurstone Primary 
Mental Abilities battery has been made generally 
available in readily scorable form, many person- 
nel officers and educational authorities in schools 
and colleges alike are eager to learn how it can 
be utilized to serve practical problems of student 
orientation and guidance. 

A recently published analysis, in the Educa- 
tional Reeords Bulletin No. 27,1 of current 
experience with this battery at one of the larger 
independent secondary schools in the East is 
therefore of timely interest. So far as I know,? 
this is the first comprehensive account of how 
the P. M. A. battery has actually operated, under 
the sort of working conditions for which it was 
designed, to serve practical counseling needs. 
The school population represented, while more 
highly selected and homogeneous academically 
than most, is typical of the leading college 
preparatory groups and large enough to satisfy 

‘William M. Shanner, Educational Records Bul- 
letin No. 27, pp. 54-60. Educational Records 
Bureau, New York City, June, 1939. 

* As of the submitted date of this article (Decem- 
an Since then, a valuable contribution by 
J. M. Stalnaker, entitled ‘“Primary Mental Abili- 


ties,’’ has appeared in ScHooL AND Society, De- 
cember 30, 1939, No. 1305, pp. 868-871. 


accepted statistical standards. The study con- 
tains sufficiently complete data as to intercorrela- 
tions among the different primary ability mea- 
sures, and their with 
external (objective test) criteria of differential 
achievement in school subjeets, to provide evi- 
dence of undoubted value on these important 
points. 

With due appreciation of the care and com- 
pleteness with which Mr. Shanner has marshalled 
and presented his data, I venture to question 
certain of the associated comments and conelu- 
sions. It should, however, be explicitly stated 
that disagreement with these is in no sense in- 
tended to disparage either the tests themselves, 
or Mr. Shanner’s thorough-going analysis of the 
results obtained from their trial in this particular 
The latter, for one reason or another, 


individual correlations 


situation. 
may not have afforded full opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the discriminative powers of the tests; 
and Mr. Shanner perhaps’ has in hand evidence 
on this point, additional to that published, which 
to himself justifies the rather favorable interpre- 
tation he has given to these data. Yet several 
objections must be taken, in no vindictive or, I 
hope, discourteous sense, to the findings as 
actually reported. 

As a necessary basis for these criticisms, I 
shall reproduce in full from Mr. Shanner’s report 
cited the correlation tables underlying this dis- 
cussion and suggest what seem to be at least 
equally plausible, though quite variant, interpre- 
tations. The first of these two tables (both from 
page 56 of the report) is given as published, 
with Mr. Shanner’s accompanying note. 

The first question here raised is whether aver- 


aging of the coefficients presented is either legiti- 
mate or significant. Relative independence of 
the primary abilities and, therefore, presumably 
of seores upon the several tests purporting to 
measure them, is a basic assumption of this 
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TABLE 1 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE ABILITY SCORES OBTAINED 
FROM THURSTONE TESTS FOR PRIMARY MENTAL 
ABILITIES WITH 247 Boys IN GRADES 

XI AND XII 
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Perceptual . .501 .611 .487 .241 .483 .407 .455 


Number ... 295 .358 .257 .354 .366 .355 
Vorpal 12s. 309 .398 .352 .427 .399 
asim ae 078 .510 .533 = .379 
Memory ... 308 .272 .259 


Inductive 
reasoning. 

Deductive 
reasoning. .444 


It is interesting to note the average correlation of 
each ability score with the six other scores. The high- 
est average correlation, that for the perceptual factor, 
is only .455, while the lowest, that for the memory 
factor, is .259. A correlation of .500 roughly means 
that the prediction of a test score with the aid of the 
correlation coefticients is only about 14 per cent. better 
than a guess. Therefore, correlations within this range 
of from .259 to .455 are suftliciently low to suggest con- 
siderable independence of the various scores. 
program. One of its major objectives was to 
avoid the questionable procedure, common to 
most “general intelligence” measures, of com- 
bining indices of disparate mental functions into 
a single score. In an early discussion’ of pre- 
liminary results obtained from his more extensive 
original battery Professor Thurstone stated as 
follows: 

The factors that have been identified in this study 
are nearly uncorrelated. By this we mean that in- 
tercorrelations are near zero, with one conspicuous 
exception . . . visualizing and number. This inter- 
correlation is about .40. . . . By these tests (italics 
mine) it is now possible to describe each individual 
in terms of at least seven indices which should 
replace the intelligence quotient, mental age and 
other gross scores of general intelligence. 


From these and other comments‘ concerning 
the specificity of primary abilities, there would 
appear to be a logical argument against averag- 
ing intercorrelations among different sections of 
the P. M. A. battery. The latter represents an 
assembly of test clusters, each of which has its 
particular function in differentiating these abili- 
ties. Therefore, it seems only reasonable to 
appraise the discriminative power towards realiz- 
ing that objective, of each team in this battery, 
through the demonstrable effectiveness of its 

3L. L. Thurstone, The Educational Record, Sup- 
plement No. 10, p. 133, October, 1936. 


4L. L. Thurstone, Psychometric Monographs, No. 
1. University of Chicago Press, 1938. 


individual performance, as standing on its ow, 
feet. 
Therefore, I again suggest that Mr. Shanner'’s 
penane of intereorrelation coefficients is jy. 
appropriate to this inquiry. Such averages jp. 
deed merely obscure evidence of excessively high 
relationship found in some instances, by com- 
pounding it with the more satisfactory resy};s 
obtained in others. Since independence of the 
mental traits in question is a fundamental posty. 
Alate of Professor Thurstone’s research, and his 
tests are intended so far as possible to reflee: 
lthat independence, their relative success in doing 
so can not be properly appraised by recourse to 
conglomerate means. / 
In other words, the Avhole procedure by which 
various prognostic instruments were selecte| 
(through factorial analysis) out of a much larger 
number of tests tried out in preparation of this 
battery, and the basic assumptions of that pro- 
gram, alike suggest that alienation between each 
of the factors or abilities so identified, and ali 
the others, is conceived as having individu 
reality. The degree to which actual use of the 
instruments so chosen approaches the ideal of 
substantial independence among them mus, 
therefore, be appraised in terms of that concept. 
It is one thing to combine sub-scores within a 
test intended to measure some particular fune- 
tion, or to gauge its total effectiveness by aver- 
aging the correlations of its general related parts 
with the criterion. But when the question of 
how well disparate instruments have attained 
their specific purpose of discrimination among 
unrelated functions is at issue, any such merger 
of the seores or relationships they yield is quite 
another matter, inconsistent with these premises. 
It would seem that a more significant portrayal 
of the intercorrelations under discussion would 
be afforded by either a simple, or a cumulative, 
frequency tabulation of their values. Thus Mr. 
Shanner’s foregoing data (except for the rather 
questionable right-hand column of averages) may 
be rearranged as in Table 2. The first colum 
gives the number of reported coefficients (21 
all) having the respective magnitudes indicated; 
and the second, cumulative frequencies having 
the designated or a higher magnitude. 

From this point of view only about one fourth 
of the respective intercorrelations can be t 
garded as negligible,® in the sense that they re 
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TABLE 2 














Magnitude of Simple Cumulative 
rcorrelatvion frequencies frequencies 
( ents 
6 higher 2 or 10 per cent. 2or 10 per cent. 
A Oe 3orl4percent. Sor 24 per cent. 
( 19 4 or 19 per cent. Qor 43 per cent. 
39 7 or 33 percent. 16o0r 76 per cent. 


r 30 5 or 24 percent. 21 or 100 per cent. 





ably indicate mutual independence of the 
warehe scores provided by this battery. A 
iid vty even of Mr. Shanner’s averaged coeffi- 
pert exceed .35; and the arithmetical mean of 
‘hese averages (to carry his own procedure one 
sep farther) is 39. He states: 

All correlations in Table XXXVIITI are positive 
| are significantly greater than zero correla- 


tions with the exception of the correlation between 
the spatial and memory factors. In general, they 
are rather low considering the range of ability re- 
sulting from the use of a group selected from two 
different grades and the high reliabilities of the 
various tests. They are much lower than correla- 
tions usually found between different mental tests 
measuring the same abilities. The intercorrelation 
covilicients range from .078, the correlation between 
the spatial and memory factors, to .656, the correla- 
tion between induction and deduction. 


To quote again from Mr. Shanner’s comment 
cited earlier: 

A correlation of .500 roughly means that the pre- 
diction of a test seore with the aid of the correlation 
coefficients is only about 14 per cent. better than a 
guess. Therefore, correlations within this range of 
from .259 to .455 are sufficiently low to suggest con- 
siderable independence of the test scores. 


This application of the familiar “coefficient of 
alienation” argument also seems inappropriate 
confuses the degree of relationship 
between two variables with the standard error of 
estimate, or range of probability within which 
individual seores on one scale may be predicted 
Irom those on another. Here we are considering 
a series of variables which are specifically in- 
tended not to “predict” each other. 

Much more might be said about the tendency, 
which seems to have become rather fashionable 
ately, to diseredit even coefficients so high that 
they certainly evidence marked correspondence 
between two traits, by some such statement as 


here. It 





Note the later reference to correlations of .30 
or more accepted by Shanner as significant in 
Tespect to validity. 
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“A correlation must be at least .866 for predie- 
tive possibilities to be improved by one half, over 
a pure chance relationship.” While Mr. Shanner 
is far too eareful and well-informed to make so 
loose and inexact a comment as this, his remarks 
just quoted are nevertheless open to miseconstrue- 
tion by many readers of the Educational Records 
Bureau Bulletins and are likely to cause consid- 
erable confusion among educators without more 
than a superficial knowledge of technical, statis- 
Without laboring this point fur- 
ther, it may suffice to add that the intercorrela- 


tical concepts. 


tion coefficients reported (despite averaging and 
alienation coefficients) are unlikely to satisfy the 
generally high expectations as to what the P. M. 
A. battery would accomplish. 
pear that they offer much evidence as to actual 
independence of mental abilities thus measured. 

The last two words are emphasized because one 
must keep in mind the nature of this particular 
trial of the P. M. A. battery and its admitted 
limitations. In justice to the tests and their 
author, the preceding argument against interpre- 
tation of these data should not be construed as a 
challenge to prior evidence for reality and sub- 
stantial independence of the “primaries.” 

In his monograph already cited, Professor 
Thurstone presents (page 100) a table of pre- 
dicted or “true” intercorrelations among the 
mental ability factors which the battery intended 
to isolate and measure. (It may be noted in 
passing that this table contains no column of 
“average” values for the estimated coefficients. ) 


Nor does it ap- 


With few exceptions, the latter approximate 
zero. It was not expected, however, that correla- 
tions among composite scores yielded by the 
actual tests would remain as low as those theo- 
retically postulated for the traits themselves. 
The following quotation® leaves no doubt on this 
point: 


The scores of the several tests in each of the six 
groups are combined into what we have called a 
composite score for each primary factor... . It 
should be clearly understood that these six com- 
posite scores, one for each primary factor, are 
correlated. The correlations of the primary factors 
in the general population are low and positive, and 
their true value may be zero. The composites are 
correlated because it is not yet possible to prepare 

6L. L. Thurstone, Thelma Gwinn Thurstone and 


Dorothy C. Adkins, The Educational Record, p. 299, 
April, 1939. 
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tests that are relatively pure measures of the pri- 
mary factors. . . . Each of the six composite scores 
should be regarded just as an ordinary test score 
whose validity is the correlation of the composite 
with the primary factor which it represents. The 
composites are correlated test scores, while the 
primary factors are uncorrelated, or nearly so. 


Despite this frank avowal that the Primary 
Mental Abilities battery in its present form does 
not, in fact, yield satisfactory or relatively 
“pure” indices of the abilities it purports to 
measure, one might reasonably expect even the 
composite test scores to show lower intercorrela- 
tion coefficients than those found by Mr. Shan- 
ner. Perhaps this assumption is unwarranted; 
but comparison of data in the foregoing tables 
with statements in the earlier Thurstone refer- 
ences cited would seem to justify that contention. 
No doubt the tests can, by just such trials as 
Mr. Shanner has analyzed, be “brought nearer 
to the heart’s desire.” If in one early administra- 
tion the practical objective of this research has 
not thus been realized, neither its basie concept 
nor the procedure for its attainment is thereby 
controverted. Yet evaluation of the battery’s 
discriminating power “as is” still remains a 
realistic problem whose answer must conform to 
the original specifications. The desirable pur- 
pose of improving and purifying the measures 
in question, so that they will more closely ap- 
proach the ideal of substantial independence, 
may not be served by too tolerant or uncritical 
an attitude towards their present performance. 

Several factors might account for the substan- 
tially higher intereorrelation among these tests 
as found in this administration of the battery to 
a secondary-school group than in the original 
research which led to their selection as likely 
indices of the isolated “primaries.”* The pres- 

7In a letter commenting upon certain aspects of 


this article, Mr. Shanner has written in part as 
follows: 

‘<For your information I am enclosing a table of 
intereorrelations for the ability scores for the 
Thurstone tests obtained for last year’s freshman 
class at the university. These correlations ran 
somewhat lower than do those for the school. One 
should recall that the intercorrelations at the school 
were found for grades XI and XII and correlations 
ealeulated for a single grade range would undoubt- 
edly have been smaller. To use your system of 
analysis, you will observe that 


0 or O per cent. are .60 or higher 
lor 5 per cent. are .50 or higher 
4 or 19 per cent. are .40 or higher 


ent battery appears to be rather highly speejej 
—perhaps more so, as a result of its adaptatio, 
to machine scoring—than was contemplated, In 
a series of experiments with aptitude tests, som. 
not unlike parts of the Thurstone battery, the 
writer found earlier-established time limits jp. 
sufficient when subjects were required to yp 
separate scoring sheets. This resulted jn for. 
tuitously higher reliability coefficients and large 
intercorrelations among supposedly disparate 
measures than had been expected. Some sy} 
effect may chiefly account for the differences 
noted by Mr. Shanner in reliability coefficien:s 
obtained from this trial of the P. M. A. battery 
These data are given in Table 3. , 

The reliability coefficients evidently vary in 


9 or 43 per cent. are .30 or higher 
13 or 62 per cent. are .20 or higher 
8 or 38 per cent. are under .20. 





I am sure that you will agree that the correlations 
for the university freshmen are much more fayor. 
able for the Thurstone tests than were those r- 
ported for the school.’’ 

These differences in the coefficients for School 
vs. (Chicago) University groups are strikingly sig. 
nificant (only 43 per cent. above .30 for university 
ffrechmen as compared with 76 per cent. for grades 
(XI and XII at the school). It must, however, bi 
remembered that freshmen at .the University of 
Chicago had served as subjects throughout Dr, 
Thurstone’s initial experiment with the various tests 
employed to isolate the primary abilities. Selection 
of instruments comprising the present battery was, 
therefore, dictated by their relative discriminating 
power within that particular population. There 
fore, the coefficients just cited (obtained as they 
were from another freshman group, at the same 
university, closely similar to that which determined 
this battery’s constitution) may perhaps be spur: 
ously low. On the other hand, Mr. Shanner in 4 
sense suggests that those found in the preparatory 
school population may, for special reasons, be 
spuriously high. 

If these arguments are valid and reasonable, i 
follows that the ‘‘primaries’’ (like other so-called 
‘‘aptitude’’ tests), when one tries to measure them, 
become really ‘‘secondaries,’’ largely affected ly 
educational experience, growth or relative selection 
among the groups tested. Having also exper: 
mented for some years (though along other aut 
probably less fundamental lines) with educational 
aptitude tests, I feel strongly that the upper-sch0e: 
levels represented in Mr. Shanner’s report are those 
where such indices are most needed. Therefore, lis 
school data appear, to me at least, as more ¢T 
in estimating the major effectiveness of either ‘ 
iP. M. A., or any other differential battery, tha 
those obtained from college freshmen. The latter 
may often already have advanced too far ait 
their respective educational paths for direction 
signposts, which would have been most usetfu' © 
them earlier, to prove equally helpful farther 200 
the road. 
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TABLE 3 


RELIABILITY, NUMBER OF ITEMS AND TESTING TIME FOR 
ie SEVEN ABILITY SCORES FOR THE THURSTONE 











TESTS 
J Actual time 

Ability Reliability emer of * of test in 

; minutes 
Perceptual ... .982 237 14 
Number ..--+- ‘969 270 14 
Verbal ..-+++> .958 136 10 
Spatial ....+-- .991 232 23 
Memory ..+-+- 870 45 9° 
Induction .... 900 80 54 
Deduction .... 911 144 45 





relation to the number of items tested per minute. 
Mr. Shanner comments that “the verbal test is 
highly reliable, considering the fact that only ten 
minutes of testing time is used. It is surprising 
that the reliability of the deductive factor is only 
911 when one considers that it includes as many 
as 144 items and requires 45 minutes of testing 
time.” As is suggested by certain of his other 
remarks, a logical explanation would be that 
computed reliabilities for the most highly 
speeded tests have been somewhat artificially 
raised. It is only fair to assume, in turn, that 
the intercorrelations among all of these measures 
have also been raised above their theoretical or 
“true” values by the unforeseen introduction of 
a common speed factor, involving rapidity of 
adjustment to the testing situation as a whole 
and to the different sorts of mental “stunts” 
demanded by its respective parts. Higher inter- 
correlations of the Perceptual Test with others 
may itself reflect some such function as “catching 
on” quickly to what is expected. Further specu- 
lation on what causative factors might have in- 
fluenced the results in question, however, is per- 
haps out of place among these comments, if not, 
indeed, futile. 

Passing on to the evidence presented by Mr. 
Shanner as to validity of the Primary Mental 
Abilities tests for differential prognosis—their 
power to foreeast scholastic performance in 
_ various fields of study—Table 4 (also reproduced 


’ in full from his report) is of especial interest. 


From the viewpoint of practical guidance 


. needs, these data are in fact even more important 


than are those previously discussed as to inter- 
correlations among the various measures them- 
selves. However significant, theoretically and 
psychologically, independence of the “primaries” 
may be, the degree of intercorrelation found by 
Mr. Shanner would not per se reflect against 
their usefulness for differential prognosis. If 
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TABLE 4 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN CERTAIN Co- 
OPERATIVE TESTS AND THE PRIMARY ABILITIES 
DEFINED BY THE THURSTONE TES17S 





hm 
. 33 
Coopera. Grade 28 P NV S M I D 
' 23 
English— 
usage ... 12 111 .26 .18 55 = .35 35.47 146 


English— 7 

usage ... 11 
English-— 

spelling . 12 111 .35 .33 .65 .31 .20 .44 .40 
English— 

spelling . 11 
English— 

vocabulary 12 111 .36 .20 .82 .24 .37 .34 .38 
English— 

vocabulary 11 
English— 

co aa 12 111 .37 .28 .80 .35 .40 48 .47 
English— 

TOMBE 6s 11 7 2% 11. © .2¢ .2t 20 
Literary 

compre- 

hension— 

ee 11 74 .26 -12 .66 .14 .27 .26 .32 
Literary 

compre- 

hension— 

level .... 11 74 06 —27 52 .04 .16 .16 .22 
Elementary 

French .. 11 44 .02 .01 .44 .18 .09 .10 .28 
Advanced 

French .. 12 59 .28 .34 58 .39 .18 52 52 
Advanced 

Latin ... 11-12 93 .31 .30 .47 .20 .18 .29 .28 
General 

science .. 11 33 .00 —.32 .24 -.01 -.13 .00 .16 
Biology ... 11-12 90 .15 -.01 47 .24 . A 
Chemistry . 2 25 .38 .48 .37 
Elementary 

algebra .. 11 43 32 .12 .40 .49 .12 .53 .59 
Intermediate 

algebra .. 2 73 .20 .11 .44 .32 .08 .39 51 
Plane 

geometry. 
American 

history .. 11-12 40 .16 
Ancient ' 
history .. 11-12 38 .37 .10 56 .31 .33 .53 .21 


.01 59 -.11 .19 .04 .22 





* All tests are Form O except the General Science 
Test, which is Form 1937. 

these or any other tests can predict with reason- 
able suecess how well individuals will succeed, for 
example, in English, languages or history, as 
compared with science or mathematics, their 
value for purposes of educational guidance would 
be considerable, whether their intercorrelations 
were negligible or not. (Obviously, if the latter 
were high, discriminating power would be low; 
but the eriterion is relative rather than absolute. ) 
For such differential measures to prove effective, 
they must show consistently higher correspon- 
dence with subsequent disparate performance 
than they do with each other. “How much 
higher” presents a difficult problem in relativity 
—-since the response would presumably vary for 
different mental functions or fields of study— 
which I have not the temerity even to discuss, 
much less to answer. 
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Reference to Table 4 indicates that the results 
reported by Mr. Shanner offer little evidence in 
support of the P. M. A. battery’s validity as an 
effective agent in selective educational prognosis. 
This comment refers only to the data in question 
and implies no eriticism of the battery itself, 
which, as mentioned earlier, may well yield quite 
different results in another situation. 

The figures here presented, however, show for 
the most part quite low correspondence between 
the various P. M. A. seores and objective (Co- 
operative Test) measures of subsequent scholastic 
achievement. The positive association of verbal 
factor scores and those in English achievement 
tests (particularly with vocabulary) is somewhat 
offset by relatively high correlations between that 
index and other achievement measures as well. 
Mr. Shanner remarks that “the verbal factor 
shows significant correlation with every coopera- 
tive test included in this study except general 
science. . . . The verbal factor appears to be 
significantly related to performance on nearly 
every one of the cooperative tests.” 

In discussing intercorrelations of the estimated 
primary scores, Thurstone writes as follows.® 

They should agree approximately with the corre- 
lations that may be actually computed for the 
scores Ypi and Yqi. The agreement will not be 
exact because the common-factor variance of each 
test is usually an underestimation. This is due to 
the fact that in any practical problem the common 
factors of minor significance are ignored. 


Perhaps the verbal factor in a series of highly 
speeded tests is so continuously measured (as a 
reading function) throughout all their elements 
that it acquires a commonality and becomes gen- 
eral rather than specific. Or has the good old 
“o’’ eome back to roost after all, with only a 
variation of plumage? 

At any rate, it is difficult to appraise “true 
validity” of the various primary ability measures 
from criteria of scholastic achievement, since sig- 
nificanee of the former in terms of subject-matter 
performance has not as yet been ascertained. 
One ean only speculate as to what order of rela- 
tionship might be anticipated between certain of 
the “primaries” and various academic studies. 
Thus, to find one of the highest coefficients re- 
ported for the spatial factor, that with geometry 
(.49) is what might be expected. Yet this same 


8 L. L. Thurstone, op. cit., pp. 99-100. 
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factor correlates equally well wtih elementary 
algebra, though no higher with intermedia; 
algebra (.32) than it does with English (tot,) 
ancient history or advanced French. The om. 
ber factor has a reasonably high correspondeng 
(.48) with C.T.S. seores in chemistry, but jj 
negative correlation (—.32) with general sejeng 
and positive one of the same magnitude wii 
spelling (.33) are surprising. The two reasoning 
factors (inductive and deductive), which ons 
might expect to find prognostic of success in the 
study of science or mathematics, on the whole 
show little more relationship to those fields thay 
they do to English, advanced French (but yo: 
Latin) and—for induction alone—to ancient his. 
tory. 

Further detailed comment upon these data, da 
rived as they are from relatively small and educa. 
tionally homegeneous groups, would be fruitless, 
I can not, however, omit specific reference to Mr. 
Shanner’s generalization which closely follows 
this last table: “For purposes of interpretation 
one may consider correlations of .30 or more as 
significant.” Considerably more significant js 
the omission here—where it might be pertinent 
in respect to the predictive value of these tests 
for individual guidance—of any reference to the 
coefficient of alienation. 

A valuable feature of Mr. Shanner’s analysis 
is the series of graphs he has plotted, depicting 
the P.M.A. profiles of (approximately) top- and 
bottom-quarter students in English, foreign !an- 
guage and geometry, as thus ranked by ther 
respective cooperative test scores. These profiles 
are sufficiently interesting to warrant the read- 
er’s inspection of them in the original report. 
Certain contrasts between the groups compared 
in each of these graphs are there evident; but 
the battery as a whole does not seem, from the 
evidence there presented, to distinguish specific 
promise for any one of the curricular areas rep- 
resented, as apart from others, with the sharp 
ness desirable for guidance purposes. The fol 
lowing excerpts from Mr. Shanner’s successivt 
discussion of the profiles in question bear 
rectly on this point: 


It appears that a student’s scores on the verb! 
induction and deduction factors should be useful 
predicting his performance on the Cooperative 
English Test. 





































seems quite clear that a combination of dedue- 
nduetion, spatial, and verbal ability scores 
-hould prove valuable for the prediction of a stu- 
erformance on a cooperative language test. 








. 






profile of the group which tested highest in 
, geometry is consistently above that of the 


\.wor eroup. The greatest differences are those for 
yer group. The g 


the verbal, spatial and deductive factors. 






These comments may be taken to indicate 
whieh of the P. M. A. scores, in this administra- 
‘ion to a selected group of college-preparatory 
tudents at an eastern boarding school, most sig- 
nificantly differentiated between distinetly supe- 
rior and inferior academic achievement, as sub- 
sequently measured by objective tests in three 
mportant branches of a typical secondary cur- 











rieculum. The tabulation given in Table 5 sum- 
marizes Mr. Shanner’s findings in this respect. 
X marks the tests apparently associated with 
certain designated areas of study. 









TABLE 5 












Primary mental 
factors 













Curricular ee = eR earl 2 
fields 
— Verbal ‘Induc- Deduc-  gyatiat 
tion — 
Pr x x x ne 
Foreign languages. x x x Xx 
Geol Serer T 4 _ x x 









The degree of overlapping among these four 
primary ability measures, in relation to sup- 
posedly disparate academic fields, is striking. 
The three other primary test elements—memory, 
perception and number—are not represented 
above, because their relationship to the various 
cooperative achievement measures employed was 
found to be negligible. 

The concluding paragraph of Mr. Shanner’s 
report is as follows: 












A comparison of the three different types of pro- 
files suggests that groups selected upon the basis of 
academie achievement may differ significantly with 
respect to their mental abilities. In so far as the 
Thurstone Tests for Primary Mental Abilities are 
capable of aceurately defining these abilities, we 
may use the tests for guidance purposes and for 
predicting performance on various achievement 
tests. The battery of tests is satisfactorily reliable 
and the intereorrelations for the ability scores are 
Sufliciently low to indieate considerable indepen- 
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dence of mental factors measured, even though they 
are not so low as one should desire. Although there 
should be additional refinement and improvement 
of the tests and further research concerning the 
interpretation of the results, the available evidence 
indicates that the tests in their present form unques- 
tionably constitute a valuable addition to the field 
of aptitude testing. 


Though Mr. Shanner has put us in his debt 
by the careful analysis and complete presenta- 
tion of his data, I can not find justification 
therein for these conclusions. He is, of course, 
entitled, with all proper respect, to his own 
opinions. Those of a different nature here pre- 
sented are doubtless open to considerable criti- 
cism in turn. Yet, with no intention to be 
arrogant, [ submit (a) that, to quote Mr. Shan- 
ner again, if “groups selected upon the basis 
of academic achievement” do really “differ sig- 
nificantly with respect to their mental abilities” 
(as is altogether likely), such difference is not 
revealed by this particular trial of the tests in 
question; and (b) that intereorrelations as re- 
ported in the study are not “sufficiently low to 
indicate considerable independence of mental 
factors measured,” although they certainly are 
“not so low as one should desire.” That “the 
tests in their present form unquestionably con- 
stitute a valuable addition to the field of aptitude 
testing” I sincerely hope and believe; but this 
demonstration of their diagnostic powers is un- 
convineing. The results thus reported appear, 
at least to the present writer, distinctly less 
encouraging than had been hoped for, when the 
long-awaited primary ability measures became 
generally available. 

Having offered some suggestions as to why 
they may not have operated, in the situation so 
varefully analyzed by Mr. Shanner, as their 
author had reason to expect, I still maintain 
faith in their ultimate importance as significant 
contributions not only to psychological theory, 
but to practical guidance needs as well. That 
the desired objectives were not satisfactorily 
realized in this early trial should but serve as a 
challenge to further experiment. 

Emphasis has already been placed upon the 
difference between theoretical independence of 
the primaries themselves and its demonstrable 
measurement. These, or any other tests, which 
attempt to meet such practical exigencies as rea- 
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sonable time-limits or ease of administration and 
scoring impose, can only approximate their ideal. 
Professor Thurstone has thus far frankly been 
more concerned with the first step in his research 
—isolation of the mental abilities—than with the 
second, their appraisal value for individual gui- 
dance purposes. He has been under continued 
pressure to make at least some preliminary form 
of the P. M. A. battery available for field experi- 


mentation and immediate use. That he has con- 


sented to do so, even though the present com- 
posite instruments admittedly do not satisfy his 


standards of “purity,” represents, under the cir- 
cumstances, a generous concession which should 
be duly appreciated. Yet the current battery 
bears the Primary Mental Abilities label and 
generally is regarded as measuring the traits so 
designated. Its imperfections in this respect are 
less widely recognized than its objectives. 
Among test users, the problem of isolating the 
primaries as such by certain media and that of 
subsequently validating the differential powers 
of these same media in respect to other external 
standards do not appear as dichotomous. Solu- 
tion of the one can not realistically be accepted 
without evidence of at least substantial progress 
towards solution of the other. Indeed this 
second, or corollary, solution seems crucial to the 
whole experiment; unless we are prepared to 
wonder with Spearman® whether the hallowed 
primaries are (in some measurement at least) 
statistical artifacts rather than - psychological 
realities These speculations again indicate the 
importance of such a study as Mr. Shanner’s. 

Obviously, however, this one administration 
and the resultant analyses herein discussed 
neither prove nor disprove the value of Pro- 
fessor Thurstone’s battery. They do distinctly 
indicate the need for further investigation of 
how these measures, conceived in scientific pur- 
ity, can meet realistic educational and human de- 
mands. It is, after all, only through their more 
extensive try-out with larger, more varied popu- 
lations, and progressive follow-up study of mani- 
fold experimental results, that sufficient addi- 
tional light can be thrown upon the actual utility 
of Primary Mental Abilities tests and the means 
by which their potential discriminative and prog- 
nostic characteristics may be strengthened. It is 


9C. Spearman, Jour. of Ed. Psychol., 30: 1-16, 
January, 1939. 
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certainly not my intention to overemphasize the 
apparent limitations of this battery, as judged 
from a single trial, at the expense of its inherent 
merits. Indeed, only a genuine faith in the ulti. 
mate desirability of aptitude or primary ability 
tests of this general type and an earnest desire 
to see them more widely employed justify these 
criticisms, offered with humility in the hope that 
they may prove constructive rather than merely 
negative. 
A. B. Crawrorp 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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